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“First the blade, then the ear, 


The Monitor’s view 


Censorship in India 


More than a year a/ter Premier Indira Gan- 
dhi assumed “emergency" dictatorial powers, 
India continues on the sad, short-sighted road 
to more rather than less censorship of the 
press. The British Broadcasting Corporation’s 
closing of Its New Delhi office Is only the latest 
result In recent weeks the dwindling number 
of Western observers and domestic voices of 
dissent has dwindled further. 

“The country has entered a totalitarian 
phase," said Rujmohan Gandhi, grandson of 
modern India's founder, Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
in an interview. A Bombay weekly, for which 
ho writes columns, has reportedly come under 
police pressure. Two Socialist papers were re- 
cently closed, as was a long-surviving one-man 
publication called Opinion. According to an- 
other report, said not to have been carried by 
the Indian press, □ small-circulation In- 
tellectual monthly, Seminars, shut Itself down* 
In preference to submitting to the censors. 

The BBC's closing of Its offleo "with reluc- 
tance” was also due to censorship. After the 
earlier expulsion ol various Western corre- 
spondents, a correspondent for Britain's 
weekly Economist and daily Guardian was last 
month denied accreditation and “warned to 
leave the country before 1 had written a 
word,” he wrote In the Economist. He told of 
being followed and having his mall opened, his 
hotel room searched, and the bottom of his 
suitcase ripped out. 

If Mrs. Gandhi retains any pretensions to re- 
storing democracy In her troubled land, she 
win see to It that such harassment Is not re- 


peated and that India turns back in the direc- 
tion of open communication. The concern now, 
however, Is that the censorship has grown so 
pervasive, the citizenry is kept in such igno- 
rance, the opposition so thoroughly repressed 
that any democratic recovery would be slow 
and difficult even If the "emergency" were 
ended righL now. 

Meanwhile, the Western hemisphere has 
been hearing ominous stirrings that could lead 
Latfa-Ainerlca's "third world” In the direction 
of greater government control of the news. 
Following a UNESCO regional conference In 
Costa Rica came a report on communications 
that has caused varying Interpretations but 
whose apparent Intentions are alarming, in It, 
according to reports, the emphasis Is not on 
“free" information but “balanced" informa- 
tion, with Indications that It Is up to govern- 
ments to provide the balance. 

Certainly the media can be faulted for find- 
ing more “news" in the problems of the third 
world than in its achievements. But the way 
to achieve honest balance Is through ensuring 
the freedom for responsible Journalism, not 
through trying to impose balance by gov- 
ernment filtering or control. UNESCO should 
not delay In making clear exactly what the 
Latfn-American nations want to do - and in 
throwing Its weight on the side of freedom as 
United Nations principles demand. 

it would be tragically ironic If once-demo- 
cratlc -India's control of .the press were to be- 
come a model for other countries in the name 
of serving progress. 


Lord Thomson’s legacy 


There was always something refreshing 
about Lord Thomson’s blunt approach to the 
publishing business. "I am in business to make 
money," he commented often, "and 1 buy 
more newspapers to make more money to buy 
more newspapers." 

Buy newspapers he did, and today his .is a 
story of which legends are made. Leaving 
school at age 13, the son of a poor.Torohto bar- . 
ber, Roy Thomson put his shrewd business 
acumen to woifc and eventually ended up with 
a far-flung empire of 148 nows papers and 138: 
magazines : ln Canada, the United States, Af-. 
rica, and the West Indjes. In his late . 70s he , 
even ventured successfully , into the oil busi- 
ness. Certainly ids commercial achievements 
were a supreme example of . the motto, he 
chose when elevated to the British peerage; • 


"Never a Backward Step." '' v - ■' ' 

It Is more than a rags-to-riches story that 
Lord Thomson of Fleet bequeaths his admir- 
ers, however. 171036 in the world of journal- 
ism, especially, will, remember most the Integ- 
rity of thought that enabled him to leave -the 
job of running the newspapers to the editors. 
Their ,edltorlaL Independence was uncommon! 
as .attested by the wide spectrum of views rep- 
- .resented among his newspapers, When, pt the 
height of his career, he Required control of The 
Times of London, he gave the editors! two in- ; 
structiona;' to toll the truth aqtitobe iinoon- 
■ cerned about his' personal interest. This re- 
mained his policy throughout pven though th$ 

. .newspaper .was a financial liability. 

Here is q legacy of which all those who cher- 
ish a free press can partake.’ 
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Another Beirut outrage 
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Dangerous genetic experiments 

r Biologists : wHo tinker with the blueprints of 1 .be won by pioneering researchers. That Is why 
organic Ufe&re pursuing a more awesome line 1 .declslohs of whether, how, and where to ex- 
i OfreSearai than the probing qf the atom. No pldro this now field can’t be left to the blolo- 
, wonder itax$taflflpubHc oppo^tioq. j gists. 

' :Beidde>! the. iquestion able wisdom of blindly ... ' . 

; tamp^ vWitli, earthly life, the potential for “ mrnB, J d [ ho self-restraint of the lnter- 

::!fcreating ;m{crobe8 dangerous to humans is a naUona or u *?i voluntarily J* aced on th{s 
; . ..I'ds^ ci^e^.cdmpara^ to that raised by 8“ ldeIInes ■« developed /or 

•• the'radlpacttv^ byfeueU"d[Vrtuol^lpdwQt vlSfejf -. j 

t ■ " 

The' rtCepti ^IrifOrmed qity. hearings W-- A 51® rt ? n want, to go ahead, de- 

corning Halryard UnlversUy'SpIan to b^tld a . .*? reservations of some .of their col- 
■ v iabo«toj|y ; ;teir the new geneUcs - heatings “W 16 *; ■ < \ ' . ‘ ■ / .7, 

tiwt end^bi a tWq-montb jmbrtrioriuraon con- - -That ^Isn’t good . enough. .The guidelines' ' 
, ;; , .;- :structlon : -T were no, substitute for the type pf ‘ too Hnjite^; the conflicts of interest too strong.: 

; eq $ Voriny . te n^iat ally informed jud|-. M^ny’ of the researctiets-servcd od the com- 
j • nmrbws pf the Nuciear Regutetoiy. com- 1 ,mlttee roc;prninendtng th6 rules. Apd tbe'giilde- 

"f" the Camj-,; linesthpmselves !app|y bniy to NlK groritess.' 

fhevKable ..They; pipage': 'They have little more. than trie moral power of. 

, Wuy dlslievoled locil debates olsawhece as; example fqr otheV researchers orl indeed, for 
, i : ; tW ^Jw„re^atory yacuqm remain*, . i, • • pthor government' agpnciea such as the Depart- 

A of ' lqng-range! ment .of Defense. EVen for pnti grant holders 

nwh. -aui ecreatliiK : better- leod^ ^ crons. 1 ’ an imnn^aliia riorum'- »r 


It Is time the nations of the world voiced 1 
their outrage pver the savagery talcing place tn 
.connection. with the siege of the Tel al-Zaatar 
Palestinian camp in . Beirut/ When even, 
unarmed Red Cross workers had. to abandon 
their efforts to evacuate the Wounded when 
snipers attacked the stretcher parties, : the- 
world witnessed a sad display of brutality. 

• Some 4,000 men, women, and children (that 
is a conservative estimate) still languish in the 
fortified canjp, short of food and water, as the 
shelling by right-wing Christian forces contin- 
ues and repeated cease-fire agreements break 
down. The only humane solution to their plight 
would be a total evacuation of all the civilians, 
whether wounded or not. Talks toward tills end 
are under way with the Red Cross and ex- 


pressions of International concern now vMIlU 
-.do much to bring such) an evacuation to sU£ * 
; .pessful fruition/ . 

behind the fighting at the camp of co urS ®^ 
political, objectives. The Christian extiarola 1 ' 
Who have mhde It difficult, to evacuate 
. wtiujqded, dp not want to. compromise until 
Palestinians ; have peen tbwly put down, ^ 
'Palestinian extremlsta, Mr; theiripart, 
they have lost in Lebanon, want 16. mate && 
defeat as costly as possible and salvage eome- 
thing for a compromise arrangement • . 

Lebanon longs for peace but until Ite ML 
ing is played out there seems 
May there at least be compaai^ 
ment of the civilian refugees cau^ ^ W 
grievous civil war. , 




abroad 


■ I. ..VVriv*; . - W ' '.JF- . \ - • . 

; * President Ford has now foUbwed thrbu'gh on.' would make the bribery of foreign olW* 

. his June qbiuiimcement that he would propose self a U,S. crime t . ■ . . •. 0 ni. 

legislation against American corporate bribery Surely the ; U.S. should, be on recoroaa 
abroad^ As : expected, what he agks for is dls- tewing improper payments, abroad, es ^ trl k U . 
closure minimilm step in the right dlrec- '/after qU the recent evidence of their cow* 
Hon yrhlch ought to be part of the’ stronger leg- tjon to'cOmibtlbn Ip othfer ian(te. To 
. tetetion whi(^h remains necessary, .fallurt'W roftort -r-rather than the 'UnpwP** * ■ 




. teteUop whi(^h remains necessary, . . Wlurt'W rofcrt --rather than thelmprop^ ' 

:^-^ord would require^ businesses to report • tiself - cqnnot but ’seem toqbridorie lue V 
both proper and Imjfrtiper .payments' 'overseas priety. erdoroemem is thorough 
in behalf of making ;sales to foreign govern- prdve that an Impropriety has not been i 
- mentSL The latter could be informfed: of , thp : re- ; ; prated, it . ought, to- have established auo . 
ports to aid in the enfotcemcatpf the4- own^^ Was’infact' an.lmproprlety. 

; tews: Mr. FoW sug^tS the 'Systemiwpuid de- that'e stronger law would be less enJorc 
: ter both irtprfoer payments b^Amertcans and ^ ^j aihoor^ substitute for.admintetratlpn a , 
efforts tO’eXtoft thertl, abroad. ,. ,f :[’• • •" aned that a Htrbng law Would be fully ensWf^T' 



:,!.•» •v-.i-JPkr. !>' .;y jaaue pnaniy; ai- 

^ ' ‘ H shpuld bring the riew/genetics under 

‘ Wpb pf nuhlfc bpntrbl jik Ip lm-.; 

TV- * ** i- on j^c^oifation or the atoVn., r . '• 


•_ to.asserte wmdtf be^ititu^ 'n^i -^cotdd/stMn^ y° tt 12 T 

enforceable than pendtag legislation;:- whtfcb tl» 1^ ofinty country,- as it is & 
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U.S. foreign policy won’t swerve 

” D« lnD«nh /■ 1 Iami.Ii 




Uj Jltlll 1 (>IHl(iwhl 
Staff ( , nin , spiiinl'- , »i of 
Thi* Chi i-llail Srii-im- Mnllltur 

I’npe Town 

j.-„r I In* fiiht th iif flu' Smith African Gowin- 
1111*111 is he ing fhiillfiigfd publicly from within 
ll.s nwn fsiublishnu'iil lo abolish apart liuld (tin* 
legal separaUim of races). 

*J In* challenge comes from the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, which generally Is considered 
to be the religious arm uf the white Nationalist 
Party that has ruled the country since 194K. 

The attack Is a two-pronged one by ministers 
in the Colored (mixed race) Dutch Reformed 
Church, which is a “daughter church” of the 
while Dutch Reformed Church. 

Officials of the Colored church, who are at- 
tending the synod here of reformed churches 
from around the world, came out with a state- 
ment that said apartheid Is “rejected by an in- 
creasing number of Colored people more and 
more strongly.” 

Rut the real movers behind the challenge 
are a group of 17 Colored ministers whu signed 
„ a.1.>ln|i,,;> « ■ »|.— in • "lit U« •tr'ifr, 

,- si lurnu; the s,u[ul si rue Lure of apart- 

heid,” and saying, “we refuse to accept privi- 
leges that are not given Lo the rest of the black 
community, and wc refuse to be used any 
longer by Lhe divide and rule politics of the 
white government." 

This means the Coloreds, who have always 
been close to the Afrikaners (the whites of 
Dutch descent who are ruling South Africa) 
now lave aligned themselves with the blacks. 
In effect, they are saying lo the government: 
"We cannot be 'bought off with privileges, 
such as home ownership, which the blacks 
don't have. IL is all or nothing." . 

★Please turn to Page 12 

France wilts 
in European 
drought 

By Jim Browning 

Special to lhe Christian Science Monitor 

Pari? 

. "The exports are calling this., tjie ' worst 
drought since I883,"sighs French Agricblturo 
Ministry spokesman Marie Anne Etalx. 

Although northwest Europe’s heat wave has 
subsided a lllUe, meteorologists say there is 
■still no. sign of heavy rains on the horizon. , 

Th fl drought has Struck hardest In north and 
wost Kraijcg, .then Bclgfum, parts of Britain 
and northern Italy.; . ' 

International Economists here say Amer- 
icans as' well as Europeans. oan expect signlfl- 
canily higher be6f prices. . . 

; But the experts say that in same ways the 
drought may not be so bad after all. 

"Tlie drought-will Itqve a minimal offect on 
■ world food supplies,” -says economist Brian 
1 Jeffries of the ; Paris-based Organization for 
Economic Cooperation , and , 'Development 
\ , (6 BCD) - And ho adds: : vjt. has solyod a roal, 
1 thrtat pf surpluses'in ^heal." ’ ■ 

Bfri Jeffries salp the Uqltod States’s whept 
production this year has been; enormous. India 
. -and : Bangladesh (bsiiafiy a Crisis area) have 
‘ had good qrops. The Sdytqt Union Is expected 
K ..- ' ★Pleuse lure to' Pago 12 



By Joseph C. Harscli 

America's regularly scheduled, quadrennial, political crisis is suhst;in 
tially over without serious damage either to the American politic..! sys- 
tem or lo the ilimiestic and foreign poltek.-s of lhe United States. 

Overseas America-walchers now ci'n assume in iheir i-iiic>tla(ions that 
no Important policy changes arc lo be expected In Washington or from 
Washington in lhe foreseeable future. 

This conclusion flows from the deeds of both omission and commis- 
sion of the two major American political pn riles during the summer 
convention phase now completed of the long American presidential elec- 
tion yea i'. 

The denouement still lies 2 >(, months it way. Much political rhetoric 
will uscciiil to the skies meanwhile. Uncertainties of relatively minor 
Import .still exist. But the major uncertainly has been dispelled. 

The election campaign which lies ahead will he waged between (wo 
nonld co logical political parties. The differences between (hem are In 
emphasis, not In substance or general direction. The main candidates 
are both generalists who differ with each other over such things as how 
much cun be done to stimulate employment without risking more in- 
flation. 

But it can be taken for granted that the man who will lake office as 
the next elected president of the United States next January, whether he 
be Democrat or Republican, will to the best or his ability try to keep the 
American economy in continued growth without releasing another round 
of dangerous inflation. 

It can. equally be taken for granted that the next American president 
will continue to practice detente with the Soviet Union, although shun- 
ning the word, and will probably try harder than has been done over 
recent years to refurbish the alliances with Western Europe and Jupan. 

Any doubt about substantial continuity of both domestic and foreign 
policy was largely removed shortly before lhe Republican convention 
opened when Ronald Reagan, who has been challenging President Ger- 
ald Ford for the Republican presidential nomination, picked as his pros- 
pective running mate a pro-labor liberal from the Northeastern state of 
Pennsylvania. Richard Sthweikcr. 

That drained the Ideology out or the Ameucau political situation. Un- 
. til that moment Mr. Reagan appeared to be a right-wing American con- 
servative With chauvinistic overtones whose political support came al- 
most exclusively from the upper economic classes. At that moment he 
joined his Republican rival, Presidem Ford, and Ids possible Demo- 
By Barth j. Faikenberg. staff photographer cratlc rival, Jimmy Carter, in aiming his appeal at a broad American 
Ready lor battle with Carter political spectrum, *pi eo ,e turn to Page 12 
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Ford won the party, now the battle begins 


By Richard L. Stronl 
Slaff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Kansas City, Missouri 

They will talk about “the long night" at the 
1976 Republican National Convention for years 
to come. 

It almost - but not quite - got out of hand 
last Tuesday evening. 

Democrats arc used to that sort of thing; 
George McGovern couldn't make his accep- 
tance speech in 1972 until 3 a.m. because of 
delays during the evening, but Republicans are 
supposed to bo staid, steady folk. 

You don't often sea a President's wife (Betty 
Ford) dancing in the aisle of the convention 
hall with a popular TV star (Tony Orlando) to 
tee tune of' "Tie q Yellow Ribbon." ; , 

You dpn’tiprtBuSeea 

A. Rockefellfet-) gleefully holding aloft a white 


telephone with a severed white cord tn the 
glare of a tumultuous convention, signifying to 
TV cameras that this was the cause of a minor 
row - yes, somebody had angrily -pulled out a 
New York delegate's telephone, and excitable 
Richard M. Rosenbaum, chairman of the dele- 
gation, wanted the person arrested. 

It was the night that Ford-Rcagan forces fi- 
nally came to a showdown on preliminary 
rules and platform tests and that Ford forces 
won, seen as an indication of a Ford nomi- 
nation. 

But al every point in the long night, from the 
opening at 7 p.m. with crammed galleries to 
the close in wee hours with galleries almost , 
empty. It was laced with human drama, ; 

For example:' 1 V ,• . ; ■' 

/W.yoM were.inftkrng ^eloquent speech tjiaty 

ror, and you were speaking on the podium of a 


hall filled with 17,000 people, let alone three TV 
networks - and then, suddenly, the crowd be- 
gan to yell, to rise from seats and wave ban- 
ners, what would you do? Continue to talk? Or ~ 
hesitate? 

That was what happened to Patricia Huter, 
president or (he Notional Federation of Re- 
publican Women, at 7:36 p.m. in ono of a series 
of speeches that included John M. Connplly. of 
.Toxas and House Minority Leader John J.. 
Rhodes of Arizona. 

What sot (he vast crowd of jIUery delegates 
off? Somobody trying to unfold a Ford banner 
near n Reagan banner in a situation 1 so tense - 
that It Upped , the balance between respect* 
ability vand hysteria. Speaker Hutar had to 
, pause and’ finally the chairman resorted to the 
deWcb of , haring the band ■ crash oul,- "Ood . 
jSless ^America,*’ fh U'hiolj everybody joined. ' 

★Please turn to Page 12 


The earth is shaking -- but no more than usual 


■ ‘ ’ By David F. Salisbury 1 . ■ ■ 

Staff correspondent, of" - ■ 

The Christian Science Monitor . 

; . .Pasadena, California 

Earthquakes liavq repeatedly struck . 
world population centers tills year, but the. 
planet as a whole has not been heaving 
and shaking more Violently lhart normal. ' > 

■ "There ts no global paltorri," sitys pon 
L. Aftderson, director of Callfomla Ip* : 
stitulc of Technology^ sstsmoJogic^l Jabri-: 

: raliry. "It is just that these' earthquakes'!' 
have’ occurred . in heavily ! populated 
areas." ■ :,v ' J. ' -V 

i The latest major earthquake was ( 


fuesday: in the; PhllippibBH. 1 There ,an 
earthquake jarred several scattered IS-. 

: lands; in the Celebes : Sea in Llio middle; of 
the liighl. BuL the bpdeht; of d^slruClion . . 
was magnified by an 18-fool tidal wave; ;; 
that vvqs created and swept ovor tho .is- 1 . 
lands of Mindanao, Splu, Tnw|, and Basj ; 
Han. The Philippines tic In an active earih- 
■quako belt, . : ’ • • : 

; .‘Tho Philippine ; quake registered 8.0 on i 
the Rlchter scate at lhe U.S. National'- . 
Earthquake ilnfprinatlon i Cettie^ In .Golden, 
:^plorado;.,Thl8 4 is considerably larger than 
the 7.0 niaghltudO earthquake ; Which’ dev*.. ' 
aslala<j ; .the 1 Tangshan . iluiuslrial .'he®* • 
riprihqast ' of; Poking, Citinh, on July -28 v 


(The Tangshaq quake was mlstflketily re- 
ported as 8.2.) 

■Earthquakes reported ehrly this year 
such as that which ticked Guatemala 
were -considerably smaller, less than 7, 
Each year hundreds of quakes acqur In 
tills energy range, but most are centered 
inout-ofthc-way places. ’■ 

At the turn of the century, between 1890 
and 1920, lhe World was racked with pinny 
exlrerpoly. violent earthquakes, says.. Dr. 
Ahdersop, At the same lime, tile earih's 
climate, cliahged ' and Us* rale af rointion 
nltqrad. The; scientist feels these three are. 
linked somehow. But llils ls nbt happentiig 
now, He says. . ;. /•» ’ !. r : 
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Coloreds Join apartheid protest. In 
South Africa the Coloreds (people of 
mixed race) have always been fa- 
vored over the blacks. But now ihey 
too are joining Ln anti-government 
protests. Reporter June Goodwin has 
been talking to some of them to find 
out why. Page B 





The two-Bangfadesh theory. While a 
disaster-free yeur and a more ef- 
ficient government lightens the lot of 
the dly-dwellcr, the country -dweller, 
part of I he "other Bangladesh" goes 
hungry. Pago 11 

Alter the PLO setback. Israel hopes 
that wiLh less reason to Tear PLO 
reprisals, a new spokesman will 
emerge from among moderate Arab 
West Bankers. But meanwhile Leba- 
nese Christians are planning to orga- 
nize worldwide secret terrorism 
against the Palestinians. Page 9 

N.Z. architect. What the people of 
Manila need, ran Alhfield decided, 
are easy-to-build houses adapted to 
the way they live. His concept has 
won him the prize in a world design 
contest. Page 18 
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Movies — cruel to animals? 


By David Sterrltt 


In full color on wide screens around the 
world, Marlon Brando braces himself In the 
saddle, alms, and hurls a vicious-looking 
weapon. In the next shol, the knife has ap- 
parently Impaled a quivering dying rabbit. 

From a speclator’s-cye-vicw, it can bo 
difficult to tell whether such a scene repre- 
sents cruelly to animals or tricky camera 
work. BuL some humane organizations have 
stopped giving Hollywood the benefit of the 
doubt. 

The Humane Society of the Uni led Stales 
(IIS US) has called for movie-industry volun- 
teera to Join an inside network of Infor- 
mants on the lookout for animat abuse. 
Meanwhile, the American Humane Associ- 
ation (AHA) keeps up a tally of alleged on- 
screen violations in its publication, Fresh 
Tracks. 

In a recent major decision, Ihe AHA 
rated '■unacceptable" Arthur Penn’s film 
“The Missouri Breaks,” which stars Jack 
Nicholson as a cattle rustler and Brando as 
a sadistic "regulator" who kills rustlers 
and, on occasion, rabbits. 

Tn Ihe movies, however, things are not al- 
ways what they seem. Robert M. Sherman, 
reproducer of "Breaks," bristles at the 


mere suggestion of inhumane treat meat. 
The rabbit was acting, hfe told this news- 
paper, explaining that Brando’s knife was 
replaced by a dummy made of plastic knit- 
ting needles and fastened to (he animal with 
fishing line. The rabbit shed "the same fake 
blood we used for Marion Brando and 
Harry Dean Stanton," Mr. Sherman contin- 
ued, "neither of whom were killed during 
the shooting of ihe picture.’’ 

These Incidents recall the AHA "unaccep- 
table” rating given to Richard Brooks’s 
“Bite the Bullet.” The citation seemed rea- 
sonable at first, given some on-screen se- 
quences including one in which an actor ap- 
parently knocks an animal unconscious with 
ills fist. Yet author and animal lover Cleve- 
land Amory came ouL publicly in support of 
the movie after seeing fUm clips that de- 
picted how the shots were actually ob- 
tained. No cruelty had occurred, Mr. Am- 
ory maintained. Producer Sherman states 
similar film footage is available to bolster 
his defense of “The Missouri Breaks." 

Such discrepancies have not deterred the 
HSUS “major campaign to identify cruelty 
to animals in the film industry,” however. 
Speaking in Variety, the group’s "wildlife 


expert,” Sue Pressman, reports "iho 
ber of HSUS informants within ih n - Um ' 
industry Is growing, .s 

H SUS's determination to prevent cr ueit y ?‘ 
acting animals." y 10 

Variety further notes that Jack Valenti 
pres dent of the Motion Picture Assoclit ‘ 
of America (MPAA). has forwarded T n 
HSUS memo lo MPAA associates. Mr Va 
lenti is quoted as recognizing “the extern tr. 
Mtiich the Humane Society 8 . , i. checkin! 
through undercover agents’ on instances o? 
such cruelty. The society is turning to lhe 
law for prosecution and enforcement." 

Similar trends can be spotted outside ih e 
United States, as well. In Sweden, lone 
known for its liberal attitude toward ex- 
plicit sex in film, stale censors still crack 
down on violence, and are reported to have 
blocked the showing of a movie called ‘The 
Dove" until deletion of a short segment io 
wWch a shark almost catches a swimming 

AH this could be part of a Hint tendency 
away from violence in general, as spear- ' 
headed by playwright Tennessee William* 
president of this year’s Cannes Film « 
val jury. Decrying cruelty in movies. M- 
Hams disputed the long-time practice of is- 
tag violence to achieve "catharsis," or putg ■ | 
ing of the emotions, holding that brutality 
is not a permanent part of human emotional 
equipment. Williams's controversial speech 
did not prevent the violent 'Taxi Driver" 
from taking top prize at the fllmfest. how- 
ever. 


African discusses how to foster peaceful change 


By June Goodwin 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The forces for nonviolent change in southern 
Africa - including white-ruled Rhodesia - are 
enormous, and for the United States and the 
rest of the world to ignore these forces Is to 
aid and abet violence. 

So says well-known South African author 
Laurens van der Post, a man with an empathe- 
Uc toehold in a dozen countries, who likes to do 
his willing in England. 

{. AFRCAN 1 

l VIEW I 

He says he cannot write in Africa although It 
is Africa that is at the pulse of his philosophy 
and books. When he returns to South Africa 
bach year, he plunges Into battles and gets in- 
volved with local Issues, but he must retui-n to 
England to be quiet and produce. 

• The United States, Mr. van der Post said fn 
an interview at his eighth-floor London apart- 
ment near Hie Thames, could "tarn the tide for 
freedom all over Africa by saying, 'Look here, 
We stand for the independence of Africa* we 
stand for what is right in Africa; we stand for 
what is not corrupt In Africa; and wherever 
there is any good In Africa we will reinforce it 
But we will not brook any more exploitation of' 
the grievances of Africans by outside sources ' 
^^happeas inthe world Js.a battle if 
godd dnd eviJ," the author continued. "And 

make our stand. If there is 
; mf * e our rtaDd on what is 

bad, and we defend IL Unless We >get , 

Irth* t0 IS? We ‘ re drifttag back tb: aijp. 
other world war, and we’re lost. jKe're.l© t 

/ ^complices after. the' fact ‘ 

tom u«t history can only ba, 'by 

revolution and bloodshed rirtfl tHfirRrt people's 1 
'■ Pag to ctodpestred KSVtf’ ' 

: US, redl : r :• 

• Saying, qf. pto spirit of the 

Wes^ depends.! pit ihe .Unite d States, Mr. van 

-j deip Post - r;' : ‘ - 


WBS 


'/•li-i !•'!’ i' 


. ' \'&T tido#- tltettqjted Stales has a trqe passion 

I think that the 

Way 1 wlwwch I it exposed itself through Waler- 
A*P ; N^U^side worid ls not a sign of 
01 lmnie Bse spiritual strength, i 

y ^ ^ Sta te8 really wantage 

;> -WMiql answer aqd ihe(efQre ,Uu^ 

, lbe eto^cdl. spGt of^te! 

. r \¥est ddpendq on teb; tedfacqvery by thd Uplted 


States of Itself and of its power, and redisco- 
very of Its courage and its wish to use that 
power, this gigantic power, not like a giant but 
in the interest of the world and humanity.” 

Mr,. van.dorPost, who became. a \yar pris- 
oner In 1942 on the Japanese-held Island of 
Java, cited that POW experience as the one 
which made him resolve within himself which 
things in life mailer most. 

But it was before World War II, when he 
was 21, that he became the first .person to 
write a book that spoke against race prejudice 
in South Africa. He grew ub there, where his 
ancestors had gone to live more than 300 yoars 
ago. One of 15 children, he lived on a farm In - 
the heart of Afrikaner conservatism, where 
he developed an Intimate knowledge of the re- 
lations between descendants of the Dutch set- 
tlers and the blacks. 

Terrorism hit 

* der Post said he thought that today 

the white Rhodesians are wrong, and South Af- 
rica’s policy is wrong. "But as wrong as it ta, I 
don t think it is so bad that you can justify the 
kuhng and terrorism [by guerrillas].’! 

ran be changed in other ways,"; jie said. 
"If fi million black Rhodesians $ce : ;really : 
united and really mean to ^hange the. spclal 
pattern In Rhaderia. they c*n do tt without vio- 
lence, and they can dQ itta'a few months by 
merely withholding thqfr Tabor; 

"In Angola ^'itunprity of Strangers has taken 
over. Aflgi^^J'^ l ‘ more of a colony [now] 
than :^^l^ver been in this century. It has 
beg^relohlzed, and the whole world stands 
by? 1 ?. yQU_are a Rhpde^an, and you. see the 
of»rman ; M&yote; ; rosteip^us^d |o impose i a - 
[Mack] minority dictatorship, woiiid ybii be ' 
prepared to surrender yourself to a' future like 
that? And what te more, would it be right for 
[' y«r tp.dojt? Would it be right toward the rest 

10 P ut them to U>e hands of an 
ur Inferior form of tyranny? 

c ® n ta Te a minority rule that is in- : 
, finitely more democratic than a majority rule. 

. You can say that Russia has majority rule - 
they get 99^ percent of the vote at elections,* 1 
Time (or compromise i. .j 
It is not Ido late for compromise in Rhpdeala 
IT the Rhodesians are left alortfi, ir the rest of ‘ 
the world would stop interfering, ,Mri vatil der • 
PQ3t argued.'. But if interference continues,'; • 
"then .we’rq heading toward another -world' 
"?■ -V.- i 

The united States drew a paraUel between; 

1 ; whftt had* happened" in Vietnam and :What was ■ 
'!= honing in Africa. "Sm, it’s a false parallel, : 
^because the^parallel ■is;Mus8olihi , s InVaslon or 
• Ethtapla .[before World War! H]," i: - .. 7 : | ‘ 


In the case of the Angolan civil war, things 
had deteriorated so much (hat Russia and 
Cuba were not even taken lo the United Na- 
tions for invading a foreign country. 

Mr. van dor Post continued: “We mmtypi— 
believe that majority ta*flght W 
wrong, that might is right and 
wrong. We’ve got lo get away from this, be- 
cause number is our greatest peril in lhe mod- 
ern world. It is the peril of democracy. Be- 
cause democracy in cssenso Is basod on lhe as- 
sumption that the rights of the minority are 
even more important than the rights of the ma- 
jority. 

Democracy difficult 

"Democracy is tho most difficult form oi 
government that you could possibly have. 
That's why it's so difficult to work. And that's 
why it works so badly. Because it’s a stale ol 
mind before it’s a voting machine. And It's 
most advanced state of mind you could possi- 
bly have because: it. presupposes that you have 
a kind Qf Individual who has ;an individual rela- 
tionship with -a universal truth . \ and that he 
.will not surrender this lndlvldual conscience 1° 
the keeping of any majority In the lnter&st-of. 
the majority. ; 

"And this kind of individual does not 
the African scene except in very, 
few numbers. And tiiis is what we vvahl to cre- 
ate, and then we can talk abojrt .m^£^y. ni l e -" 

One of Mr. van der Po st e 

in Africa," written mor^rhs&^Zu years ago, 
“was ail about prejudice," he said, "if 1 were 
writing that book now, 1 would call K.JJfi* 
Eye ln the World,' v he adddd. ' 




‘New community’ “’■• • _ , r 

Mr. van der Post said he does not desp&U 
however, because, "I believe that ulumata J 
our values are still tfie best and' that they « 
accessible and. that we will redlscov^th 6171 - 
■: "This is the thing that choepHfne up more 
than anything else in life ^Rat wherever i § 
in the wofld I find a ndw kind of humanbei^ 
..■.who already belongs to ; a world 
doesn't exist as . yet. We haven’t got insUtuljons 
to express it, but It’s copiiilg. . . . The future 
, of ; Africa, likd the future : of the world, depena . 
on this new ' coynm unity that one is trying W 
■ create, and I try to serve that. 

'.-"Unless change con'ies from! vvUhln theJiU" 
man being, it isn't dlango; at all. It’s pushing 
humanity back li^o a iess advanced stage- 
That’s what bothers, me’ hboUt the whole pat' 
tern }h Afrlca. Changd is Jbelrlg brought from 
wlthoiit and! rwfc' coming quielly as. a process oj 
growth, -wheij It Wdiild really bp good and it 
\wppld really be Africa*.'” : ■ 

: i.’ ;<1 - M ■' a v-! 
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Drought-plagued Britons 
demand a water strategy 


Lly Svn,i Simon KoyBlono 

Giscard d’Eatalng at odda with his Gaulllst Premier, Jacques Chirac 

What went wrong with the 
Giscard-Chirac team? 

By Jim Browning The Gaullists have therefore been strong 

Special lo enough to force modification of some of the 

The Christian Science Monitor President's own proposals, such as the highly 

Paris controversial capital gains tax. voted this year. 
Official Paris is abuzz with forecasts of a Moreover. Mr. Chirac and Mr. Giscard 
major government change at the end of this d'Estaing have displayed a sharp difference In 
month or the start of September. glylo. The President appears disdainful to 

The expectation, both In political circles and many of his high-ranking associates. He report- 
across a wide spectrum of the press, is that re- ec yy insists on being served first at govern- 
form-mlnded President Giscard d'Estaing will men t lunches; and once, receiving Mr. Chirac 
ask his ambitious young Gaulllst Prime Min- and hts wife, arranged for himself and Mrs. 
lster, Jacques Chirac, to resign. Giscard d'Estaing to have more elaborate and 

The conservative news magazine, Le Point, comfortable chairs, 
with good contacts to tho old-line Gaulllst The p res tdent also Insists on leaving for oc- 
movemenl, reported last week that top piesi- tins j on ai long weekends or evenings, while Mr. 
dentlal assistants am! government [unction- Ch i rat . WQrks i ate 
arles have been ordered to cut vacations short ■ 

If necessary to be back In Paris by Aug. 20. When they began working together shortly 

A break between Mr. Chirac and the Presl- after Mr. Giscard d’Estaing’s election, the 
dent has been building for some months, ac- President and Prime Minister were seen as a 
cording to political observers here. It stems pair of young men trying lo breathe new life 

from both political and personal differences into the majority alliance, 

between two strong-willed men. If Mr. Chirac now breaks with the President, 

Mr. Chirac was the protdgd of former Presl- tw0 imp ortant problems are posed: Who would 
dent Georges Pompidou, who called him "my re p] ace him? And how would Mr. Glitaid 
bulldozer" because of Mr. Chirac’s drive and d’Estaing control the Gaullists, on whom he 
long hours on the job. depends for parliamentary support? 

After he was named Prime Minister by 

President Giscard d'Estaing In 1974, Mr. CM- Among the options facing Mr. Giscard 

rac surprised most observers by swiftly taking d ng “ ro t^,BSe ■ , 

control of the shattered and bickering Gaulllst l To choose °" e Qf Mr. Chirac s Gaulllst 
" rivals as a new prime minister, in an effort to 

Many analysts expected Mr. Giscard exert presidential authority and retain Gaulllst 
d'Estaing, an Independent Republican anti not support. , 

a Gaulllst party member, to reconstitute the 2. To choose a prime minister from among 
old government aUianco in ills own image. In- his own followers If he can find a way lo con- 
siond, Prime Minister Chirac hold the Gaullists tn»l the allegiance of Mr. Chirac and the Gaul- 
together, notably In Parliament, where they lists without a Gaulllst prime minister, 
nrc still predominant. Mr. Giscard d’Estaing’s 3. To retain Mr. Chirac in the government 
parly luis remained In the parliamentary mt- or evcn as Pri me Minister. If so, other govern- 
nortly, allied lo the Gaullists. ™nt changes could be expected. 


By Takashi Oka ' 

Staff correspondent uf I 

The Christian Science Monitor | 

London l 

Britain's worst drought in 250 years is fore- i 
Ing the government to develop a national water ; 
strategy in a hurry. 

Even If rainfall in the autumn and winter is 
normal, water will be In short supply next 
spring. If the coming six months are as dry as 
the last six months have been, there could be a 
national disaster. 

That is why Planning Minister John Sllkln 
has urged tho National Water Council to study 
steps to counter the drought. 

Dairy farmers hove been particularly hard 
hit The Milk Marketing Board will stop all but- 
til-making in Britain at lhe end of the month 
because of the steep drop In milk deliveries. 

"We arc really worried alxmt dairy farmers 
now because lliey haven’t got enough feed to 
keep cattle Ihrough the winter,” said Richard 
Hullor, deputy dircclor of the National Farm- 
ers Union. Mr. Butler, who Is touring tho hard 
hit west country, spoke to journalists at Chill- 
bridge farm near Wimborne in Dorset. 

Some things in Britain never seem to 
change, and drought or no drought, the grouse 
season officially opened on Aug. 12 In Scotland 
and northern England. Farmers fear that 
because of the ttaderbox dryness of many of 
the moors, hunters could inadvertently start 

fires. , _ 

The water shortage is worst in western En- 
gland. Citizens in south Wales have had their 
water supply cut off BL night, and the water au- 
thority in Cardiff Is saying standpipes - laps at 
street corners instead of in Individual homes - 
may become necessary. Motorists going west 
from London are advised lo take water with 
thorn for their radiators, llose pipes have long 
been banned. 

So Jittery have people become that when the 


Wessex Water Authority rented a light spotter 
plane, there were rumors it was lo spy on 
people hosing down their gardens. No such 
thing , the authority replied tn some embarrass- 
ment; the plane was to spot suspiciously green 
patches in an otherwise desert landscape as 
evidence a waterpipe might be leaking. 

On a more Long-range basis, the drought has 
provoked demands for a national water grid to 
bring water from regions of plenty tn those of 
scarcity. Of Britain’s 10 regional water author- 
ities, for instance, the Northwest authority has 
been relatively unaffected so far, although It 
has said It will ban hose pipes. A hose pipe 
with a sprinkler can use up to 100 gallons per 
hour - as much water as an average family 
would use in a day. 

A national grid would be expensive and could 
lead to controversy between regions. Already, 
Welsh nationalists are angry that Wales has to 
do without water while its abundant resources 
are siphoned off lo supply consumers and In- 
dustry In the thirsty midlands. 

Purification of brackish water, and even de- 
salting of sea water, are being considered as 
the cost of water skyrockets. 

Water authorities say in homes the use or 
drinkable water for flushing toilets constitutes 
the greatest wastage of water. Thirty-five per- 
cent of an average family’s water is used in 
this way. The Building Research Station at 
Garston, Hertfordshire, is experimenting with 
flushing systems that will use no more than 
five liters of water Instead of the current nine 
liters. 

Household consumers will be squeezed to 
keep up supplies lo agriculture and indusly. 

■ But even in these two essential economic 
. fields, the realization is growing that water, so 
i long regarded as almost free, is a resource too 
5 valuable to be squandered. Larger reservoirs 
are required, as arc improvements to old 
a equipment. 
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Only shadows fill this parched riverbed In Hampshire, England 


Bandphoto 



No homecoming party for 


. . . \, ‘ A p pholo 

entirely welcome • 


*■ By Helen plbson 
" • Spectal to "■ r • 
The Christian Science Monitor 

. Lisbon 

The return of the monocled ex-Prcsident An- 
tonio de Spinola after 18 months in exile, com- 
'bined With dissension in political circles and. 
reshuffles at high military lewis, has. brought 
Portugal's political scene to a boil once again. ' 

Genera,! Spinola’? recent arrival on a TWA 
flight from New York aroused an irritated 
exclamation of “ill limed" from Prime 
Minister Mario Soares’ and a storm of protest 
from the Communists and tho far Left. 

Leftist posters, graffiti, demonstrations, and 
angry outbursts in Parliament to the effect 
that General Spinola was a traitor, an assassin, 
and a Nazi were Immediately unleashed. The 
Left's anger increased when General Spinola 
was detained in Caxlas prison for only two 
days of questioning, then set free. 

General Spinola became the .flrsl provisional 
president after the military coup overthrew in 
April, 1974, Portugal’s ouldnted righting re- 
gime. Wltliin five months, however, he. re- 


the' , sil^ht jrria- ; 

1® ilfainKw 'Md'tffddr cfflib'psedui tho 
face of far Lett and Communist barricades in 
Lisbon. He later ned lo exile' In Brazil when n 
coup seeking to halt Portugal’s hard. awing to 
the left flopped In the spring of 1975. He was 
Immediately stripped of. his rank by Ih& pro- 
Communlsts who took contra). 

Mr. Soares had said many times that General 
Spinola could return to Portugal ns long na he 
faced the. charges agninst him. General Splhola 
was also implicated ;ln the clandestine Liber- 
ation Army composed of rightist exiles and, 
formed at tho ; height of the Communists' 
power In Portugal last year. But' f dr Mr. 
Soares, Jl was the wrong time lo have his offer 
taken up, for he was engrossed, In seeing hla 
new Socialist government program through, its 
final Rebate, in Pnrliaraont. ' 

Although the Left reacied violently to ' Oon- 
era!' Sptaola's return, 1 most- politician? lo :ihe . 
righL of the Communists 1 feel that, lhe. flow of 
events since his doparture has made him pollll- 
'} cally ‘‘ultra pass ado," a favorite revolutionary 
woi?l meaqlng "superseded.”: 'Jy •■ ■ ■ . 


• The feontariimista.’ . .violent opposition to deh- V 
oral Spinola reflects a somewhat Ironic twist In 
Portugal's revolutionary history, Wiien he took 
office. General Spinola insisted that the Com- 
munists share power with ministers in his Cab- 
inet. Tlie government formed by Mr. Soqros 
denied U)e Communists such portfolios for the 
fir# time ip the revolution. . ■ 

To. all appearances, the general public 
agrees with Mr. Soares oh this antl-Communlst 
stance. For alter more than two years qf revo- 
. lutlon/inost people say they are tired of leftist* 
provoked agitation ahd convulsions. 

And General Spinola to some extent repre- 
sents the unrest and uncertainty or the past pe- 
riod, td many Portuguese, who have just 
dragged, themselves to two elections to Anally 
choosy their government and President, be- 
spite alj the . noise and flurry, It would seem 
. that iGtjneynl Spipola’s power base has dis- 
sipated pecause of this. . . 

r ln life words of Labor Minister Mprcclo 
Curto;, "Spinola is today a man who’ lacks the 
Importance lie, wan led lo hnve." - 
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JHE CHRISTIAN 


I By David K. H’llIJs 

I Staff ciirrespondenl of 

I The Christian .Science Monitor 
| Moscow 

I It Is spectacularly easy to get lost in this 
J huge, gray capital city oT communism, 
j It Is also wisy (o gel wet, to buy bread 
j (forks are provided so customers can poke 
| and prod for freshness), to find a parking 
I space (and a park) - and to lose some pre- 
I conceptions about Moscow life. 

I It is hard for a first-time visitor to turn 
I left In his car (forbidden on most main 
J streets), to see while driving at night (only 
I parking lights are allowed and street Ilght- 
I Ing is often poor), and to find a bus stop (of- 
I ten widely spaced). 

| These are some of this correspondent's 
I first Impressions of Moscow - a city whose 
j dally life Is sfUI relatively little known to 
J most people outside the Soviet Union. 

I People well dressed 

I At fIrsI sight, all Is deceptively familiar - 
lots of trucks, small Zhiguli passenger cars 
that look like Fiats, Moskvitches that look 
like most comparts, even some small 
slatlon wagon models, trolley buses, neon 
lights (though they extol Leninism and the 
recent 25th Communist Party congress in- 
stead of cameras and airlines), and lots of 
people better dressed than I had expected 
Men are In serviceable suits and shoes 


Moscow: just like any other big city (well almost) 

U'HII« 



LobI In Red Square 

women have bright print scarves, young 
people often wear either American jeans or 
tho new Soviet Joans coming onto the mar- 
ket. 

But beneath the surface, It is not the 
same at all. as getting from the British Em- 
bassy (across the Moscow River from the 
Kremlin) lo the American Embassy a mile 
and a half away quickly proved. 

"It's easy," I was reassured. "Walk over 
the bridge, up the hill to Kalinin Prospect 
[street], catch the No. 2 trolley bus, get off 
at the ring road, and walk half a block.” 


Easy? Tho heavy clouds above the golden 
domes of the Kremlin opened up half way 
across the bridge. For the first time in 
three weeks I saw (and felt) rain. Just in 
from drought-stricken England, I had no 
raincoat. 

A wet crossing 

The endless hill was a wall or water. The 
intersection at Kalinin seemed as wide as a 
football field. I crossed - to the wrong side. 
I could not find the bus stop. Once on a bus 
the honor system of paying the fare had to 
be quickly negotiated - the four kopecks 
(five and a half cents) in the slot, the ticket 
clicked out. Then a sprint through one of 
the many (and useful) pedestrian under- 
passes beneath major Intersections, out into 
the rain again - on the wrong side of the 
ring. 

Once at the embassy, the final Indignity: 
Instead of routinely nodding at a Westerner, 
the Russian policeman at the gate clearly 
thought the drenched, harassed, panting fig- 
ure before him was a Russian about to 
eause an international Incident - and 
slopped me. I muttered and brushed past. 

Nor is driving quite the same tiling here. 
Unable to turn left at major intersections, I 
keep on going right and doubling back and 
losing the street I started with. I also al- 
most lost an embassy. It was lantalizingly 


close across n bridge - on the left B m . 
couldn't see How lo turn left (I J* 
sneaky right-hand ramp back undJ,, 
budge) and was condemned to 15 ml JJt 
on another street that permitted neithX 
nor right turns for a half a mile ** 

Shopping for bread - freely available 
here in spite of recent shortages elsewhZ 
in the Soviet Union - was hSSES 
brown square loaves, long white loaves I 
sorted buns, are all laid out on racks Tts 
approved procedure Is to pick up one of the 
two-pronged forks provided and me its 
back (never its prongs) vigorously to («. 
the consistency. Loaves cost only a few ko- I 
pecks (about 25 cents each) and taste ex- 
cellent: But It is not wrapped and there arc 
no bags. You bring your own. / 

Pai-klng spaces are easy to find, c »/ 
pared with any major Western city \( 
parked almost right outside the ForeteM 
Ministry at 11 a.m. on a recent week*? 
Much of the traffic seems on its way (oar- 
eminent lots lildden away somerim / 
Westerners can even park on some qI U ( 
wide sidewalks. ’ 

Al night — watch out. Stories are legion 
about collisions and bumps In' the poor visi- 
bility - though, Ironically, it Is the law to 
switch on parking lights when going through 
an underpass in daylight. 


WOrid „ C ° U jl Cil of Ch «rches learned from the Olympics 

fiiwniai i» .. . _. wcc Sacral secretary, West Indian much . .. * r 


By Francis nenny 
Special lo 

The Christian Science Monitor 

.JJSJ 6111 . churchgoers who majntaln^ihe 
00 business poking thalr noses 
hrto poW cs have been warned that In today's 
vrorld It Is no longer possible for them to es- 
cape it. 

ov ® 1 ' the annual meeting of the 
Antral Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, at WCC headquarters In Genova 

^n C < S 1 ,^ rChbISh0p Edward Scott of Canada 
recafled the recent Olympic games In his own 
country to illustrate the fact. 

The. games had shown, he said, how tho 
™ M “ w was totally politicized and how ev- 
?ZJ H, S Uc , acUon now had its poUtlcal lmpUca- 
Susp^eton, mjgtru 81 , and the imputing of 
wong motives were everywhere, “In this kind 
ot world,' said Archbishop Scott,” "the issue 
for the churches and the council (s not whether 

golr « ** Evolved in political Issues 
but rather what kind of influence they are go- 
hig to seek to exercise in [he Inevitable in- 
to wment Not to- take action is,. in the politi- 
cal realm, to act." : 

Turkey debates: 


wTl! G J VC S gencra] sectary, West Indian 

fhf h °??r Dr ' PUllp Potter - fl,so underlined 
Uie need for the churches not merely to talk 
bid to show themselves active against such 
evfts as racism, militarism, sex discrimination 
and the suppression of religious liberties. But 
.Potter was even more concerned with 
what he saw as "a kind of apartheid” between 
the national churches and their congregations 
and the World Council. (One ceitaw/ notes 
the contrast between the enthusiasm of the 
professtonal ecumenists who represent the 

i^ . * U J CteS at the WCC and the >*<* of In- 
RrtM 8 ! 1 " 0,6 world ®bown by the average 
BriHsh congregation. The strongest reaettfn 

“ SUaUy one of s «8Plcion, or a 
conviction that the WCC Is subsidizing anti- 
white terrorists.) . 

‘Inner mutuality 1 

Dr. Poller said it was no use throwing 
around statistics about having 286 member 
churches to nearly 100 countries unless they 
reaUy did share In the fellowship of the cOuncU 
and were aware of it. 

J)r. Potter went on: “I consider it to! be a 
primary ,n the coming period to establish 


much closer and more intimate relations with 
member churches. There is no future for the 
ecumenical movement or for the World Coun- 
cil unless there is this inner mutuality between 
tho churches and the Council.” 

Tills might seem obvious and unexception- 
able to Protestant listeners. Yet R aroused 
deep suspicion in certain other circles. For the 
ecumenical movement now has strong Russian 
participation. In spite of the atheist policy of 
the Soviet state, priests and laymen from both 

and ofnclal Ba P t,st churches at- 
tend WCC functions regularly. 

. ™» d y dou bts they are there partly to up- 

5?j d 016 v,ew of ddleflle without and dis- 
cipline within, but perhaps because of the need 
o preserve ddtenie and the appearance of de- 
votion to the Helsinki agreement, they are 
proving more than usually reasonable at this 
present session. 

It is noteworthy that the subject of religious 
freedom - which two years ago was almost 
anathema to them - now is a topic they are 
prepared to discuss. They have not even ob- 
jected very loudly about the dlstrjbulion within ; 
the WCC building of literature, which la frankly 
anti-communist and dissident. But they have 

; — 


Catering terrorists is one thing — now what? 

Vlcinl to 0 " ^tradition or the guerrillas would be that the'minlster was speaking for 

... The Christian Science Monitor .- T he two Palestinians have said ohder inter- M ? self and Ws party and ,hat Ws remarks dd 
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^iwcM to 0 " exlraditlon or the guerrillas would be rule 

, . , The Christian Science Monitor ... ^^ans have said ohder^mer- 
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. J™ ^u^ lo b °f whdt Turkey should do (iith. Uganda - They caused top death of four 

th^tvw PaieaUnlan guerrillas captured after a Si ra ° f an IsraeU alrIilier including Har- 

^ !L an , |Kll alrp{?r t n has beednie a m* i?° S8nti3 al.an aide of Sen. Jacob Javits 
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fired some shots over the central committee's 
bow warning It off iwo particular proposals 
made by Dr. Potter and his advisers. 

The first is for those closer contacts be- 
tween the WCC and member congregaitons. 
The Russians may bo seqing thls if a r ~ 
the direct mailing of subvoiitoe MKtiwie 
from the Genova office to the Russian te&- 
woods, or worse still, of the Russian congrega- 
tions writing back speaking their minds. Bui 
there Is more lo this of an' ccclosio logical na- 
ture. 

Russian objections 

One Russian delegate said the Idea of direct 
contacts was "both unconstitutional and unca- 
nonleal. The World Council of Churches," he 
said, “Is a council of churches, and the 
churches shall not be bypassed," He was sup- 
ported, significantly, by a noncommunist rep- 
resentative of the Greek Orthodox Church, and 
It then became clear that what was being ob- 
jected to was not merely ah un-Russian way of 
.doing things but a literally unorthodox ap- 
; proach, What , the tW haye to qpniinon Is 8 
.ktijong sense of .hierarchy, and what a ffesl- 
prtier might call "the proper channels." ! . 

The Greek, Profeasor Konidaris, expiated 
that every local church owed its exlstew? 
the communion of its apostolloaUy app&w 
bishop. "Nobody." he said, “can go into a local 
church and work there without the authority d 
the bishop." ' ■ ’ 

TTie Russians’ next meTarna 

area, was to the creation of any powerful new ■ 
body charged with Investigating violations o( 
human rights and religious liberties. This l&pk 


;v,; • r mvG PM Suleyman Violence. aiid believes in a 

UU government to nh ; embarrassing po- jwroristo..* the Turks also know that 

- : i West Would 1)6 u P ha PPy *1 the two guer- 
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iiui Hoi, i jgatH ana religious uueiuco. * ““ 

[ '• feell^wolfld' be ai med-perm 

They do not seem to object to 'dlscusrio 
within one of the existing branches of Ihc - 
like the Churches Commission In Inteptft 108 ^ 
Affairs. Already these organs have lltOe^mi e 
or staff to Spare for effective ^ 

. -Russians have dropped hints they would expeci 
to have equal ttme for^ati^gations of b itef- 
ference with religious iibertles in the West 
For example, thb appointment of Church oi 
England bishops by toe Prime Minister. 

"■ Nevertheless, this repdrter has Uie inipres 
Sion that the Russian delegate? are no mer< 
puppets, of the Kremlin; Front time to tlm< 
: th^. appeal to; other delegates, to reabze tna 
-.they .operate "undor different sodal^ ^ and cul 
total, conditions’ ’ ?iid! that certain moves "onl; 
. benefit atheist interests. " One also gets the im 
,* presMon that frtm the r Orthodox point of vie? 
■ Wo supreme yslUe js not "to protect the congro 
, gatioh biit 'io preservA'the sapred h'lurgy - to' 
setyfce wllhip the sanptoary - which must go oi 
at alllcosto^ ^ whatever ike price. 
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Manson case reopens 

New trial ordered for one defendant: 
all now eligible to apply for parole 


By Judith Frulig 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Los Angeles 

In striking down the murder conviction and 
ordering n new trial for oni* of the Mansnn-ruU 
followers, the California Appeals Ct.iirl has: 

• Virtually gtiarantoed lln* friM-dnm of Man- 
-.mi family iwmlnT l.'*sir V.in llniiii-ii. |n , rli.ip'' 
a-, rally as TluillksgiMllg 

Miss Van llouten, along with cult leader 
Charles Mnnson and two oilier followers, was 
convicted in 1971 on murder charges after the 
1!HW ritualistic " helter-skelter" murders of ac- 
ti css Sluirmi Tale mid four triemls ami uiiHion- 
aue Miperinarkel ownei- Nirm l.iiRlanisi and 
his wife, Hoseinarv. 

Under California law. tin* Stole Attorney 
General's Office lias in days i« appeal tin* re 
vet sal of lu-r convielion and order for a new 
trial 

If an appeal is imi made - or if Hu? Slide Su- 
preme I'ourl refuses to review it - and if llie 
district attorney’s office decides lo retry her. 
the new trial inusi be scheduled within til) days. 

According lo her attorney, l’aul Fitzgerald. 
Miss Van llouten could then be retried on the 
same charges or allowed to plead guilty lo a 
reduced charge of second-degree murder. 

But even If she is convicted again of murder, 
the average prison term served in the state is 
seven yeors. Since she entered prison on Doc. 
9. 1909, thnt means she could be released in 
December. 

• in its ruling, the court also opened the 
door lo parole hearings for cull leader Charles 
Vanson and followers Susan Atkins and Patri- 
cia Krenwtnkle. By reducing their death penal- 
ties to life sentences, the court has made the 
Ihreo automatically eligible for purolo lieu ring 
lo determine whether they should be set free. 

According to a spokesman for the California 
Adult Authority, the state agency responsible 


fur determining the actual length of prison sen- 
tences. the three automatically will come up 
for the hearings on December 9. ItiTti How- 
ever. he said, their release remains unlikely 

The Appeals Court rulings were announced 
hen* August i:i in a ilK-pjge opinion. By 
a 2-1 split. I he justices reverse*! Miss Van 
Ilmitcn's conviction - she was charged only in 
the I .a Bianca murders - on tin* grminils that 
she had been deprived or a fair trial. The court 
held that a mistrial should have been declared 
when her attorney, Ronald Hughes, acciden- 
tally drowned shortly before closing arguments 
began. 

"Under our system of justice," Superior 
Judge Charles S Vogel wrote in tho majority 
opinion. “i*x|)»iliency Is never exalted over the 
interest id fair trial and due process." 

Trial te.shiiioiiy showed that Miss Van I Ion- 
ian had consuiiml a quantity of the halluci- 
nogenic drug 1^1) on Aug. t), 1069, the night she 
accompanied I’harles Watson, Miss Kren- 
winkle, and Linda Kasablan (the principal 
prosecution witness, who was granted immu- 
nity un seven charges or murder and later set 
free) to (he La Bianca home. 

A psychiatrist testified that Miss Van llou- 
ten. the child of middle-class parents, had been 
a "bright and happy” girl, a homecoming prin- 
cess and a good student until a buy friend in- 
troduced her to marijuana and LSD. 

After that, he said, she drifted into n hedo- 
nistic. nomadic life that eventually united her 
with the Manson group. 

At the California Institute for Women, about 
40 miles rroni I -os Angeles, Miss Van llouten 
apparently has been preparing herself for re- 
entry into society. 

She has been visited regularly by sympa- 
thetic friends, including Mr. Fitzgerald, who 
has seen her un n bi-monthly basis since 1971. 

Fur his purl, Mr. Manson is undergoing a 00- 
day psychiatric examination in the state medi- 
cal faculty aL Vacaville. 
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Violence drives rifle lobby west 

Hi l»el«*r l'. Slu art 

Slaff wirrcspiinduni <>f The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

One ol the na lion's most powerful lobbies - llic National Rifle Association - is 
being driven ucsl under a hurruge of gun violence. 

Fur a gemrallon. the NR.Vs austere, black- mar bled, eight-floor headquarters six 
bloeks north of the White House has loomed an almost Insurmountable obstacle to 
gun control In the United Stales. 

The MfA's :JX D employees, $13 million annual budget, and I million members are 
generally eum-eded to iio more responsible than any other element of (he "gun 
lobby" fur legislatively gunning down attempts lo curb Hie notion's 40 million prlva- 
tel\ o Mind handguns. 

itut now the NBA Is mining from Washington lo Colorado Springs, Colorado - per- 
haps partly a victim of its own success. 

The nationwide tide of gun-rotalcd crime - more than 170,000 relonles per year 
commltied with Imndguns, Including over one-half of all homicides - has readied the 
bastion of the gun lobby. 

An NBA lobbyist was fatally shot two years ago. An artist on Hie slaU of Its maga- 
zine was wounded, nnd an editor twice the target of armed robbers. Six employees 
have been mugged gnlng to and from work in the past year or so. 

A spokesman snys Ihr Impending move "lins nothing Lo do with crime.” but an- 
other NBA offlelul* concedes that the organ lzn( Ion Is seeking ”u safer . . . environ- 

The official reasons for leaving the capital nre tliol tlir NR A Is running, out of 
space here; competition Trom the government mnkes It “hard to get guod, quality 
help”: natural attrition from the move will help trim the fnsi-growing stafL 

The gun-owners' organization plans to break ground lor Its new headquarters on a 
22-acre site la Colorado Springs In November, and deport Washington In May, 1978. 

But moving 1,500 miles from Washington Is not expected to weaken the NHA’s lob- 
bying - among the most potent In town. Its lobbying nrm, the Institute tor Legisla- 
tive Action, and Its staff of 40 (more than double the manpower U had a year ago) 
will Slav behind. 

Chartered In the frontier days of 1871, the NHA moved from New York City to 
Washington In 1908. long before the recent influx of such lobbies. It built a modest, 
five-story townliouse In Ihc 1930s up lflth Street from the While House al Scott 

Circle. . , ... 

The NHA lias long resisted controls on handguns In Ms District of Columbia home 
bnse, despite Ute weapon's increasingly prominent role In crime. More than 3,500 
guns were confiscated here In 1974. most of them unregistered, and the gun has be- 
come the leading cause of death among Washington men under age 40. 

The city council recently enacted a handgun law - reputed lo be the toughest In 
the nation - banning possession of handguns by anyone except policemen, private 
guards, and those already holding registrations. Rut the law may be vetoed by gun- 
control opponents In Congress 

A lush yellow lawn in your future? 


By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Peoria, Illinois 
Picture this: it's a warm 
summer afternoon In subur- - 
bla. Maples, elms, and oaks 
provide shady parasols along 
the street. Laughing children 
romp across bright yellow 
lawns and sprinklers altorna- 


tciy sputter and hiss as they 
refresh the yellow blades of 
grass. . . . 

Yellow grass! That's no 
Joke. 

Yellow lawns — and yellow 
farm crops - may one day 
grow belter than traditional 
green ones, depending on 
changes In the ozone layer in 
the earth’s atmosphere, says 
Dr. Herbert Dutton of the 


The refinements 
of contemporary living, 
enjoyed by today’s 
guests, reflects thq . • 

^ ^ is/bgr 

qualify established 
in 1892. 
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U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture (USDA). 

Yellow pigments In plants 
may have a greater “protec- 
tive effect” than green ones 
against increased ultraviolet 
light caused by a thinner oz- 
one layer, he said recently al 
Uie USDA’s North Central 
Region research laboratory 
hare. 

Although scientists still are 
debating how much spray-can 
propellants and certain other, 
materials are depleting tho 
ozone layer, the USDA has 
found that Increased ldtravlo-. 
leL light stunts growth • of 
soiqe plants. 

So, Dr. DutRui was asked- 
recently to drop his other 
work and study the heed to 
breed plants. thif get along 
, weft in . increased ultra violet 
light. 

"Maybe grass and soy- 
beans should l» yellow or 
olive brown," he said. . If liis. 
preliminary findings are veri- 
fied, tho Idea of yollow plants 
beliig "sickly’ 1 would .be' out- 
moded. ho says. 

Other U^DA scientists al- 
ready. have found that In- 
creased ultraviolet light rt 
tlucos the yield of some vari- 
eties of garden peas, , coltdti.. 
nnd possibly cucumbers. En- 
couragingly, wheat and com, 
two major sources of world. 
' food supply, seem "quite re- 
slstimt" to similar increases; 
snys Dr. M.. N. ChHslidnsfeti 
of The USDA’s plant stfTss 
laboratory: in ..BeUsville, 

Maryland. . . .\. 
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They’re busy cleaning 
house at the FBI 


Ry Clayton Jours 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Leftover cobwebs of the old FBI are finally 
being swept away In new moves by bureau di- 
rector Clarence M. Kelley — less secrecy, no 
illegal acts, and no holdovers from the J. Ed- 
gar Hoover days. 

Morale Ls low among many FBI agents, ad- 
mits Mr. Kelley, as two Investigations near an 
end on FBI burglaries nud possible fiscal 
wrongdoing. But to restore Integrity and effec- 
tiveness fo Ihe nation’s top law enforcement 
agency, Mr. Kelley announced; 

• FBI probes of political groups with leftist 
or vIoIenL leanings will be no longer bandied as 
domestic security problems but as regular 
criminal eases. 

• FBI use of Informants — often accused of 
provoking crimes rather than stopping them - 
will be “totally evaluated." Mr. Kelley says 
they do not meet present needs. 

• Two. lop chtofs In the FBI, both four-de- 
cade veterans and considered aligned with 
Hoover policies, have left. 

Mr. Kelley announced the retirement this 


month of Thomas J. Jenkins, deputy associate 
director for administration. Last month he 
fired Nicholas P. Callahan, associate director, 
who was implicated in the current in- 
vestigations. 

• A permanent FBI group will investigate 
internal misdeeds, reporting directly to the di- 
rector. Thu special team ls patterned after the 
new Office of Professional Responsibility in 
the Justice Department. Mr. Kelley says some 
FBI officials lied to him about FBI break-ins 
conducted after 1068. 

other recent decisions signal Mr. Kelley’s 
thru.*! for FBI change. For example (he num- 
ber of do mastic Intelligence cases has dropped 
from 22,000 (y 4,000. Many are closed out when 
no crime Is found. 

Promotions within the bureau are no longer 
marie on an "old boy" basis - as Mr. Kelley 
says - bul by a panel of FBI officials. And Mr. 
Kelley follows their every recommendation. 

"If there’s linen to be cleaned In our house- 
hold, we should clean it ourselves,” said the 
FBI director. "We have not dodged, we have 
not covered up.” 

New procedures have cut down the number 
of FBI investigations to a “core" of worthy 



By R. Norman Mathany. stall photograph* 

Opening up the FBI: burglaries banned; Informant policies reassesssd 


cases while the rate of convictions has gone 
up. “We want to pul behind bars those who are 
most influential in the crime world," Mr. Kel- 
ley says. 

Investigations of foreign agents have been 


stepped up, the FBI chief adds, with court iaf 
attorney general approval, in cases where a- 
veillance is needed on a foreign power or a 
spy. Congress seems near granting wiretap 
powers to the bureau. 


Business prepares to make Kevin is in an institution. 
hay when the sun shines What rights does he have? 
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By Harry 8. EJHs 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

The United States solar industry, riding an 
energy wave of the future, is beginning to 
boom. But a lion’s share of solar patents and 
research money is being scooped up by laree 
corporations. s 

J,!® portend a solar energy monopoly, 
similar to that exercised by giant oil firms - 
some of whom now are buying into the solar 

Dr. James Sullivan, of the Center lot Sci- 
ence In the Public Interest In Washington, 
notes the following:' 

"Of 47 patents, for solar heating devices as- 
signed since the mid-lBUOs, ,30 have gone to big 
corporations - primarily energy or aerospace 
Arms." 

Since 1950, adds Dr. Sullivan, 28 patents have 
been granted for thermal electric power gener- 
ation, utilizing solar energy devices. "All but 
three have gone to large firms,” he soys. ' 
Mobil, Oil, notes' Dr. Sullivan-, has acquired 
an 80 percent Interest In Tyco, a leading devel- 
oper of solar photovoltaic cells. 

Mobil backing defended 

True enough, says' Dr. A. I. Mlavsky, execu- 
tive vice-president of the merged firm. But 
without, Mobil money, lie adds, Tyco could not 
the ‘ ,enormoL| s funds" required 

Senate staffer^ ! "fcr 

‘2S ^ (OQftfcr, 

gass, etc.) from large corporations,; assemble 
. Into collectors, and market them ” 

New a new element - tax credits L enters 

** res °l vod conference W con- 
ROM for homeowners 
hWorcoolThdr 

from Cqngress this 

session. 'But, 1 a? solar, tax envur ahmabi, 
rjalnly^iq be lndudwi:^ 

0 ^ 0l ? er * Mtefo 

: Wt^!a(^ jMoeps wui move (n^W •bob'll?' 


stifle solar-energy development to protect their 
investments to nuclear and fossil fuels. 

Corporate giants, lie believes, may step 
smartly Into solar development as soon as the 
market, how being tested by smaller firms, ex- 
pands! 

Several sources predict that some small so- 
lar firms, now developing advanced tech- 
nology, will become giants in their own right - 
as Xerox, TRW, Polaroid, and Texas In- 
strument did in their respective fields. 

Solar energy, all sources agree, Is on the 
verge of a boom, whose end result, should be 
fuel savings for the nation and reduced energy 
costs for consumers. 


By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

. Atlanta 

At 15, Kevin Bartley was put Into a Pennsyl- 
vania mental Institution by his mother, against 
his will. He was not released for two years. 

A 10-year-old retarded youth was left in a 
state Institution In western Pennsylvania for 
two weeks while his family went on vacation. 
Ten months later, the boy was still there, un- 
claimed by his parents. 

Do such children have a constitutional right 
to be represented by a lawyer before they are 
committed to a mental institution? 

This is an Issue In a case involving young 


Jimmy Carter on gifts: 

No thank you for the brass peanuts’ 

By John DJUln 


By John DJUln 1 

Staff correspondent of /-thm/ks but 'N ... 

The Christian Science Monitor tma^kS / ) -r : • 
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5“^ ,UCky horse hoes, Amy dolls - -SL 

and the Carter camp is befuddled . 

nrSu n ^ J,mmy Carter won ,he Demo- V 

cratlc presldontlal nomination, bags full of 

w* 7 ^ Md from abroad have . Tj 

rained upon his national headquarters in At- . /P 

lanla and his home in Plains, Georgia. 
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Bartley which the U.S. Supreme Court has 
agi'eed to rule on. Various mental health orga- 
nizations are describing It as a "landmark" 
case. ' 

Thousands . of children are committed in- 
voluntarily each yeqr to ipqntql InstJttfto * ‘ 
38 states which have prdccdures' staite b 
those of Pennsylvania which arc under chal- 
lenge. 

Approximately 110,000 porsons, many ot 
them minors, are locked up Involuntarily to 
mental institutions each year, according to ihe 
American Bar Association’s Commission on 
Mental Disability. 

Two weeks ago In an unusual move for it In 
tho field of mental health, the ABA filed a 
friend of the court statement with the Supreme 
Court in the Bartley case, supporting ar- 
guments for constitutional "due process” pro- 
tections to the commitment of minors to men- 
tal institutions. 

. The National Association of, Mental Health 
(NAMH) arid several. other groups have filed 
similar statements to the case urging a review 
, of Commitment procedures. ■ l ' : . ; 

‘ ' . "Lots' of kids probably sigh to voluntarily, {to 
a mental 1 Institution] because they are per- 
suaded by their parents that it Is the best tiring ’ 
to do," says Richard Hunter, director of pro- ^ 
grams for the NAMH. Such a commttW^- 
"appears to be voluntary when in ^ 
not," he said in a telephone interview. 

Last summer a U.S. district courted ^ 
the procedures under wbij)h^e^ l ^rH|y , r flncj 
four other minors were commuted to the Hav- 
1 erfoid Slate Hospital to Pennsylvania are un- 
coustitiitlonal. The court ruled that a lawytf * 
rnurt-appear at commitment hearings. 
state appealed the dedson. . ff the Stiprem 
! . Court rules against the state. It would i»se 
two questions: . . / . 

• If commitment is blocked through ^8** 
counsel, how do parents, cope wllh a child wno 
may have mental problems? _ 

,• If more aUereatives to stat^ institutions 
are needed (is many say they are), will state 
or .federal governments find the funds tor 
them?. ' - i T; : ■» \ ' 

As a result of .legal pressure and changing 
Concepts q[ mental . health ; care, mental w* 
>titutions - are. ,, be tween one-third and one-hau 
: leris'ftill. today" than they were several year 5 
: agb, sayg Jerpme'J. Shestapk., chairman of, the 

AbA's conpirfsaiob. ' . ‘ ; ' " : 

, Thls. ls - "progrfes Wltfi a question mark,' 
Mya.' Mariy mental' tostltutioni today 'are still 
‘‘sriake 'plls»” he; :ad.ds and many persons re- 
■ leagedjfroin the mare nbtgettJng the help they 
need ' later for 1 . l^ck of* counseling or smaller 
Bv^in pregr^jns jn theif community; . 

i .v:- : ?■: :• i.'i - . 
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MiddleEast 


Will moderate Arabs 
speak for Palestinians? 



By Jason Morris 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Jerusalem 

The fall of Tel al-Kaatar refugee camp in 
Beirut In Lebanese Christians tnay end Hu- 
1'iili‘sline LilK-i:iii<in ni«iini/;> lion's pre- 
einknence a*» sole iiiirgiiining agi'nl of llie dis- 
placed Paiesliniun Arabs. 

This is the view and hope being nurtured by 
veteran Israeli observers of the contentious 
Middle East scone. 



By Sven Simon 

Arafat: less credible than before 


ll was* engentiy expressed in Ihe .k-nisalem 
Bust by Anan Safaib. an Arab eitr/en nf Israel 
uhu serves as the l-^ighsli-language Daily's 
riiti-f ef im mental i ir nn Middle Eastern affairs. 

Mr Safadi believes Ihe Palestine l.ilieraimn 
nrgain/aliiiii f has two ehuii es - 1o “cu- 
(ululate ' in the Syrians. wh«> inlerven.-d in 
l.i-liarmii nn ihe I'halanRiM- Christian side, m In 
“ulxmilun l.ebanun." 

Commenting on the latter alternative, Mr. 
Safadi writes: 

“If they leave Lebanon, as they did Jordan 
five years ago. ihe PLO’s revolution might bo 
cxjH'Cted to relocate in the next largest con- 
cenlrutlon n( iMlesttnlans elsewhere in Ihe 
Arab world - the nil-rich Arab stales of (he 
Persian (iulf 

“In addition to Libya, Iraq would he more 
(ban ready to help." 

The first sign that the FLO’S "military and 
political credibility has been shattered" (he 
writes) may be seen in reports that Arab for- 
eign ministers meeting at the fifth nonallgned 
summit on Colombo, Sri Lanka, turned down a 
PLO proposal for expelling Israel from ihe 
United Nations. 

Adoption of a modified condemnation of Is- 
rael dwelling on its alleged failure to imple- 
ment UN resolutions Indicates that PLO in- 
fluence Is not what It was before the setbacks 
sustained In the Lebanese civil war. 

The absence of PLO chief Yasser Arafat 
. from the Colombo proceedings was another 
source of embarrassment. A PLO spokesman 
in Beirut was quoted as having said he "did not 
know" if Mr. Arafat could attend. 

Israel’s interest in seeing the PLO replaced 
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West Bankers: will fear of the PLO be less Inhibiting? 


Lebanese ask: 


Where are the Americans?* 


by less doclrinalro representatives of the Pal- 
estinians is self-evident, in Ihts connection. Is- 
raeli's have noted lhat although several hun- 
dred Arabs in Ihe occupied West Bank of the 
Jordan staged a demonstration mourning Tel 
al-Zaatar's fall, the vast majority of the area’s 
million residents remained passive. 

This could signify existence of an as-yet un- 
tapped reservoir of potential negotiators - lo- 
cal West Bank Palestinian Arab leaders who 
could not risk reprisal al the hands of PLO 
agents for responding to Israeli inviLallons to 
work out new political arrangements. 

PLO pressure has prevented moderate West 
Bankers from considering proposals by Israel 
for regional autonomy, home rule, or elevation 
of local control above the municipal level. 

On the other hand, Mr. Safadi of the Jerusa- 
lem Post foresees a PLO reversion to terror- 
ism not only against . Israeli targets but also 
conceivably against those of Arab and' Western 
European states. 


"ll Is more likely to try to salvage its credi- 
bility by resorting to stepped-up terrorism In 
the world al large," he writes, "as was Ihe 
case with the attack on an El Al plane 
in Istanbul and the earlier hijacking of an Air 
France plane to Entebbe." 

Meanwhile, the Israelis undoubtedly would be 
pleased to see Lebanon partitioned do facto be- 
tween Christians and Moslems with a Syrian 
presence to the fertile Bekaa valley and a con- 
sequent Israeli presence in southern l^ebanon. 

Under these conditions, Israel has been In- 
creasing the Influx of workers through the so- 
called "good fence" from the villages of south- 
ern Lebanon as well as lhal of wounded Leba- 
nese citizens. 

Israel has established a new relationship 
with Lebanon’s Maronltes .which observers 
here, believe will be more open than ever with 
the apparent weakening of the PLO to the 
strife-torn republic to the north. 


By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
A widely held view here is that the United 
States ls absent, callous, and impotent in the 
face of 16 months of suffering and an estimated 
100,000 killed and wounded in the Lebanese 
civil war. This Is more than the total casualties 
of all four Arab-Israoli wars sinco 1948. 

An alternative view Is that held by some so- 
phisticated politicians, including liberal Maro- 
nite Christian loader Raymond Edde. He re- 
peatedly accuses the United Slates, Israel, and 
Syria of being behind a plot - being actively 
carried out by Syria, ho says - to crush the 
Palestinian movement, partition Lebanon, and 
establish American hegemony in tho Middle 
East. 

From the Syrian official who says, "Nothing 
can be expected from Washington In the way 
of peace efforts until after the November pres- 
idential election," to the little Lebanese Ar- 
menian girl watching her more fortunnto 
Obriitheb'sgU away! op q jretohtet' to safety with 
' relallvos In Europe, mfiny people '.here ask bit- 
terly, "Where are the Americans, and the 
power for good they used to exercise in the 
world?" 

Regardless of such emotional statements, 
the visible profile of the United States and of 
President Ford's appointed representatives 
here lias dropped so low as to vb-tually vanish. 

The bleak record of gradual rellnqulshmont 
of U.S. responsibility and ability, to influence 
the situation here Is more than just a story of 
piecemeal evacuations of American citizens, or 
tho half-hearted recitations of slogans about 
the US. "abhorring violences” and "opposing 
too partition of Lebanon." 4 

It Is also, many argue, a dismal chronicle of 
failure to foresee disasters, protect friends, or 
<• .promote ; coH8tractive y.S. tanueqce; U,S. Sec- 
retary of State Henry A. Kissinger Is 'widely 
" and personally • blampd- here (as , he. ls : In 
Gfeeco and Turkey for the Cyprus Impasse 
and Greek-Turkish strife) for the continuation 
. of too war. 


At the outset of Lebanese-Paleslinlan fight- 
ing here In April, 1975, the then U.S. Am- 
bassador, G. McMurtrlc Godlcy, had gained 
the confidence of few local people. Even be- 
fore his arrival, the loftlst-Palestlnian camp 
denounced his past paramilitary operations to 
Laos and the Congo, predicting he would direct 
operations of a new "Black September" pro- 
gram to liquidate the Palestinian guerrillas In 
Lebanon. 

The righllsl-Chrlstian side, with whom Mr. 
Godley never established especially good per- 
sonal relations, hoped Jie would do just that. 
They were bitterly disappointed when Mr. God-- 
loy never wooed them. 

When Mr. Godley's tardily appointed succes- 
sor, Francis Meloy, an equally able diplomat 
but totally lacking In Mideasl background or 
experience was munlercd with hls economic 
counsellor and driver and their bodies dumped 
on a garbage heap the U.S. Embassy first tried 
to withhold the facts from newsmen, then ob- 
scured the investigation. , 

Tim drives ’own soft); Zbh^Magbrebi,. was | 
widely "reported by leftist circles to have boen ' 
an accomplice. The Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization (PLO), which denounced the killing, 
apparently solved U and found ihe killers. But 
it could or would do nothing mpre in public, bo- 
cause U.S. policy - parallel with Israel's - Is 
not to recognize or "officially" talk to the 

plo. ; " ■ ( 

But the PLO physically controls tlio West' 
Beirut seafront ,-seelor where the singularly ex- 
posed U.S. Embassy building Is located. Tlierc- 
fore, 1 both succeeding U.S. presidential envoys 
- lough talking Mideast expert L. Dean 1 
Brown, and Uie equally expert Talcoll Soolye,; 
who with hls stoff and U.S. Marine guards fell. . 
helpless in West Beirut had to deal with toe . 
PLO through British Embassy: staffers, Pales-; 

' itolan ‘university professors, and other inter* ! 

inediarles. Palestinian bodyguards accompa-; 

. tiled them everywhere and provided security ■ 
• for evacuation of Americans and other forcign- 
. ers by land and sea. 


Worldwide terrorism planned 
by Lebanese rightists 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 

Lebanon’s civil war has sparked plans lor a 
clandestine, worldwide Maronlle Christian ter- 
rorist organization, aimed at secret warfare 
against the Palestinian Arabs and their sup- 
porters. 

The plans were discussed al a meeting In 
Bogold, Colombia, in July, attended by a hand 
full of Lebanese emigres from South America, 
West Africa, and the United Staloa and repre- 
sentatives of extremist Lebanese Christian 
groups. 

A source with direct knowledge of the Bo- 
gota meeting said tho proposed organization 
would be activated only 'if the; Palestinians 
reai.i/goioiit of; liandl! TollbwIfifilicapliire’Au-. 
gust 12 of their major stronghold in' the Tot al- 
Zaatar refugee camp in east Beirut. 

Another source with less direct knowledge 
described tho nascent group as 'ijnvtog some 
characteristics of Israel's Mossed [too; Israeli 
secret overseas intelligence agency]* the. spe- 
cial operations branch of. the -P-S. Central In- 
telligence Agency, and, if you like, Lhe, former 
Secret Army Organisation (OAS)- Iu Algeria." 
Tho OAS was a French filler group which In 
19flO-62 tried unsuccessfully to blpck' Algerian 
. tadepshtience and lator to.. assassinate French 
President dc Gaulle. : 

Allusions to Israeli countorterror tactics 
may not bo empty threats. Especially- from 
1970 to 1973, Israeli commandos tracked down 
and murdered confirmed pr suspected Pales- 
tinian terrorist and; ^orrllla., Intelligence 
agohis to such .cllles; Parik, RPrtd; Nicosia , 
. and Cologne.; • ' : ’ . . * V ' '- 'l 

This was one of the jsraoll responses to Pal- 
estinian and international terrorism. More re- 


cently, such terrorism is thought by the Maro- 
nltes here to be the work of what they call 
"Lhe international Left” - Cubans, the Japa- 
nese “Red Army,” toe gang headed by the Ven- 
ezuelan "Carlos” and others, ail of whom the 
Maronltes now think are fighting on the side of 
the Palestinians against them to Lebanon. 

Some, they say, were captured when Uie be- 
sieged Tel al-Zaatar camp was overrun. Al- 
though the Soviet KGB (secret service) has 
been careful to cover the tracks pit any In- 
volvement in the Lebanese conflict, right-wing 
Christian officers told this reporter their men 
had captured and then killed a Russian agent 
or technician at Tel al-Zaatar about five : 
weeks before its fall. He carried no kletitl- 
rication papers, but spoke fluenl Russata and 

only a little broken Arabic, they added.' 

The Maronite group, if finally activated, . 
rtlght lty tp, operate qmpng.Pnlesilnian and; 
other Arab emigres In Persian Gulf oil stales. 
Hus Americas, and In West Africa. It would 
strike al sources of arms and money for ; Yas- 
ser ^ ■Arafat’s Palestine Liberation Organization, 
as well as at uxl romist splinte r groups, 

Both leading Christian parlies here, the Pha- 
lange controlled by Plcii'2 Gemaycl and; hls 
Sons, and lhe national liberals or ex-president 
Co ml He Cliamoun, calildfurnlsh rpcrults, al- 
though the party leaderships officially frown 
on terrorism outside Lebanon. ' . 

An - nnU-Palesttoton terrorist brigade might 
not carry nil open Meronlld label. It might 
carry heavy membership of more, extremis! 
Maronite groups like the Guardians of the Ce- 
dars and lhe Lebanese youlli movement.' 

On the clericnl side, the League of Maronite 
MjOnks,] controlled by Father Charbel; Kaasis. 
now touring too United Slates to win: support 
for the Maronlle cause, wpuld fall under suspi- 
cion of the Mflisis whdther.or nol it j were pc- . 
tufOly involved. . 
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New, super scandal 
may be brewing in Japan 


By Dtinfcl Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christ Ian Science Monitor 

Tokyo 

Could a bigger scandal than the Lockheed af- 
fair be looming for Japan? 

A leading adviser to Prime Minister Takeo 
Miki charges that some of the politicians who 
m pushing for Ihe ouster of Mr. Miki are hop- 
ing, through the Prime Minister's replacement, 
not only to cover up disclosures emerging from 
Ihe Lockheed scandal but also to conceal an 
equally unsavory series of payoffs Involving 
South Korea. 

“The cover-up is also aimed at a ROK fKe- 
public of Korea J scandal." the highly placed In- 
formant told (his reporter. “Bui in this case 
the money origin ales with the Japanese tax- 
payer." 

He asserted Hint significant portions of the 
money given by Japan ns financial mid techni- 
cal assistance to the Park Chung lice regime 
in South Korea had found Its way back into the 
pockets of politicians belonging to Japan's rul- 
ing Liberal Democratic Party (LDP). 

Giber sources are convinced thnl ir all the fi- 
nancial connections between LDP politicians 
and governments in Southeast Asia were re- 
vealed, It would make the Lockheed affair 
which involved some $12 million in bribes paid 
over a period of a number of years, look like 
chicken feed. 

In the past, Japanese leaders have success- 
or covered up scandals such as the one ln- 
volvtng the Lockh eed Aircraft Corporation. But 


Prime Minister Mlki, who has a reputation for 
being the “Mr. Clcan"of the LDP. appears de- 
termined not to interfere with the prosecutors 
as they go about gathering evidence. 

On July 27 they detained former Prime Min- 
ister Kakuei Tanaka on suspicion of having il- 
legally received 509 million yen ($1.66 million) 
while In office from the Japanese agent for 
Lockheed. Further arrests of politicians and 
former officials are expected. 

Despite his resignation nearly two years ago 
because of alleged financial irregularities, Mr. 
T.-maka Inn] continued to head the largest and 
wealthiest <if the factious in the LDP. Alosl 
.Jaiwnc.se political analysts, who have grown 
cynical over the years, hnd thought It Incon- 
ceivable that such a powerful political figure 
would be arrested in connection with the Lock- 
heed affair. 

Mr. Miki now has a clear majority of his 
own party as well as many Influential business- 
men arrayed against him. .Several LDP leaders 
have ojjenly culled Tor Ills resignation on the 
grounds dial he is Incapable of lending the 
party in the lower house elections expected be- 
fore the end of tills year. 

But Ihe Prime Minister has gnined consid- 
erable public support for bis declared desire to 
secure a full investigation of the Lockheed af- 
fair. A recent survey published by one or (he 
count ry’s leading newspapers, the Asa hi Shlm- 
bun, showed that 85 percent of those polled de- 
manded the disclosure of the names of all high 
government officials suspected of taking Lock- 
heed bribes. 


Suspicions grow about 
S. Korea’s powerful lobby 


*5J Peter C.Stuart: 

; Staff correspondent of ' ' " ' " 

-i" 1 r ■ The Christian Science Monitor 

: , Washington 

Thc Soufe Korean Lobby" - for Americans 
i •'! ! ' * peiTna/ienC and powerftif remembrance of 

i r? e coun£r y for which they marched into battle 

111 a B° - 13 coming under mounUng at- 

i! j j 1 . tack here. 

A ''&!■ ^ Ia Tg e£ a shadowy network of lob- 

• W promoters, the Korean Central in- 

yl.V-' i teiUgence Agency (KCIA). and the nation- 

5 Jii ■ . ^ tlc "“Wltan of the Bev. Sun Myung 

ji i Jf 0 ®" " aI1 at keeping alive Unttod 

fi l! . mlUtaiy and economic support for an 
H ! K t ^ wh,ch increasingly has become a repres- 

i'.K'iv: ,atve dictatorship. * 

i x J j; ■; : ^ oecaslonaUy heavy-handed tactics of the 
4*4 S' ?° w of straining the tolerance of 

:J 5i>*.W Korea's stoutest Western defender- 

f | i How Peking ended 
I ; I; Its earthquake alert 

I ! 1- [•; : 'By ROss II, ittunro' 

J i ! ;. •’ •" • ~ ^Pedal The Christian Sqlence Monitor 

m \ {; ) * 1978 Toronto Globe and Mall 

UJ!. :•! . ; ; • • Peking 

i ; :: :.Tt?o shantytowns where most of Pe- • 

I '■ J SSy^ 1 * 1 ^ 8 *" H ^ d sinCB tte severe 

It i-Sr ipany areas of the city were car- 

Hi- tao M* (Mr homes and 

HSil i; : :w apart ihe teat-Hkb shelters made of 

BMi'hA' * flAlN knmrrifr mIhooIa .La'Ai. - _ & 4 . 
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They call it a 

“great world newspaper." 
But it is something 
more than that. 


. • A House dt Representatives subcommittee 

is Investigating a wide range of murky actl vi- 
nes - including nfJegn lions (but the KC/A oper- 
ates as a "secret police" in this country, in- 
timidating Korean- Americans critical of the 
Seoul government; and that it has lies with 
Mr. Moon's Unification Church. More hearings 
are scheduled next month. 

• .The Department of Justice reportedly is 
r J a J|[ l y HP! action on such .charges* - 
shuffled for years among the State Depart- 

S 1 C 4 nfl ? Il ‘ telHgence Agency, and itself. 
JusUce declines comment on pending cases, 
but an aide of the House subcommittee on ln- 
r-S organizations says the department 
looking into various allegaUons” raised by 
me panel's hearings. 1 

*™ e ^ ederal Bureau of Investigation Is 
hHv^ g , RrgeS lhe So,,th Korean Government 
/m ?^f Cssmen > KeP- Joseph P. Ad- 
dabbo (D) of New York and Rep. Robert L 
Leggett (D) of California, members of the 
A PP ro P riat] ons Subcommittee 
and Armed Services Committee, respectively 
Also under examlnaHon is their friendship with 

£5 clork of Housc Speaker Carl Al- ’ 

bert. Miss Suzi Park Thomson. 

nr f°^ th Korea’s legal problems In this country 
con JP GUhded b y hints of approaching poUlL 

n ° mi " 

P uU ^' Is the .chlef . 


The Christian Science Monitor is 
unique — the only newspaper cov- 
ering world events published by a 
church. It Is not like any religious 
newspaper you have ever seen. 

Who reads It? 

included among Monitor readers are: 
Arabs and Jews. Catholics and Prot- 
estants, Russians and Chinese, con- 
servatives and liberals, Moslems and 
Hindus. 

Why? 

• M| t la representative of the finest In 
Independent, courageous, and un- 
biased journalism." Walter Cronklte, 
CBS News. 

• "The Monitor must be Judged one 
of the leading newspapers of the 
English-speaking world." Ben Bag- 
allclan, formerly a Washington Post 
editor, now National Correspondent, 
Columbia Journalism Review. 

What makes the Monitor what It la? 
Convictions. Convictions deeply 
rooted In the teachings of Christian 
Science, and In this newspaper's 
beginnings In 1908. 

Its founder, Mary Baker Eddy, stated 
over 60 years ago that The Christian 
Science Monitor was to "bless all 
mankind.” "Bless" can mean to 
care for, to advance the prosperity, 
P® ac6, and happiness of mankind. 
All mankind" means all mankind - 
no exceptions. 

A Monitor conviction: to be fair and 
objective 

News reporting must strive to be fair 
to all — to treat the various views of 
groups opposing each other objec- 
tively and impartially. To present the 
issues without prejudice. To let the 
reader decide. 

A Monitor conviction: to face 
problems squarely but calmly 
Eveiy painful problem must be 
squarely faced, not glossed over nor 
H < und ® r ‘he rug. There is no 
place for the vague, rosy-hued, or 
unrealistic in the Monitor. H offers a 

speStlva 0168 '''^ 0 ' 3, prac,,cal P 0r ~ 

A Monitor conviction: to find 
solutions 

There is a solution to every problem 
- personal or worldwide -- that we 
™y face : This paper seeks out so- 
S , a,read y working, points out 
m 9 8,0 , ps ,oward solutions, 
ea, : | y; i on reports of those 
Gigging for solutions. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A Monitor conviction: to trace 
events back to causes 
To understand anything, we must 
see through the effect to the cause. 

In human affairs, the environment 
the sciences, the arts, the Monitor 
tries always to trace events back to 
causes - and to tie them into the 
bigger paiterns of which they are 
part. 

A Monitor conviction: to 
demonstrate concern for others 
There must be an Increasing con- 
cern for the well-being of those 
about us — an increasing equalizing 
of opportunities for education, em- 
ployment, food, and shelter for all 
people. The Monitor seeks also to 
support the growth of individual 
freedom throughout the world. 

A Monitor conviction: to uncover 
falsity, maintain Integrity 
Integrity in private and public life, In 
business, the arts, sports, all the 
fields of human activity, Is a bedrock 
necessity if individuals are to pro- 
gress and society to survive. The 
Monitor uncovers falsity and dishon- 
est dealing for the purpose of cor- 
recting and cleaning up a condition 
— but not to attack or injure any in- 
dividual or group. 

A Monitor conviction: to be 
wholesome but not naTve 
There are many who prefer to drink 
from a pure, clean stream of news, 
information, and entertainment. The 
Monitor Is a family newspaper. It I 
presents all the significant news free 
of sensationalism and gossip. Its II- / 
lustrations and advertising are free I 
of Buggestive overtones.'* I 

Convictions that match your own? 
These are the convictions on which 
the Monitor is based. Several may 
match your own convictions. If so, 
the Monitor Is your newspaper. 

What news does lhe Monitor cover? 

Just about everything: business, 
education, International politics, sci- 
ences, arte, books, people, enter-'., 
talnment, fresh ideas on home and 
garden, child raising, travel, food, 
style. 

So Informative that 160 other news- 
papers around the world buy The 
Christian Science Monitor News Ser- 
vice for their 20 million readers. 

How often does ft come? 

Every week. In your mailbox from 
London. By air if you ilka, at an ad- 
ditional postage charge. 

inkHmn Greet, Because of 

twlel I Un « its convictions. 


^L Chr, 2 l,an Sclenc ® Mon ltor» > "■-> 

London Bureau, 4/5 Grosvenor Place, London SW 1 X 7JH, England . 
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Anarchy retreats from the city — but not from the village 


By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Dacca, Bangladesh 

For once there Is some goad news coming 
out of Bangladesh. 

Last year wns the first since this crowded , . 
south Aslan country gained independence in 
1971 that some kind of natural calamity - cy- w» 
done, floods, drought - did nut strike in v 
obliterate crops. j| 

Willi favur.ible wualtu-r tin- warehouses are 
nvi-rf lowing with gniiu 

In addition llicre have been some improve- 
ments that can be credited to the country's 
much-criticized governments. Before IiLs assas- 
sination hst year. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 

Ihe unt'e-popular father figure and President nf 
Hanglndesli, .siiiiiniom-d the enuragt- In ilevalue 
the currency :md iiiiiatse credit cniiirols in 
help curb inflalmn. 

The Anny-sii|qxn led |i(diiichms who Innk 
over from sheikh Mujlh increased lhe effi- 
ciency of the government to a degree by bring- 
ing hack a number nf talented civil servants ^ 
who hud been previously ousted fur political 
reasons. And the ni lilt my men who took con- 
trol nine months ago sharply reduced the high- 
level corruption and smuggling that had 
drained much of the country's wealth. 

A visitor returning to Dacca, the Bangla- 
desh capital after more than a year's absence 
finds that the ramshackle city looks neater, 
cleaner, and more efficiently run. (A price 
was paid for this, of course. Some of the neat- 
ness, as well as a reduction in the number of 
beggars roaming the streets, can be attributed 
to the Mujib government's brutal eviction and 
subsequent transfer of tens of thousands of 
slum dwellers to camps outside the city.) 

In the 65,000 villages, things are far from un- 
der complete coftlrol. Dissidents and desperate 
men of every Imaginable variety continue to 
kill off politicians and landowners. Hut when 
jcompared with the neap chaos and high rate of 
assassinations of the Mujib period, the “law 
and order" situation seems to have definitely . 
improved. 

In short, Bangladesh has gained a breather 
from what appeared to be a plunge toward an- 
archy. Whether the military elite now In con- 
trol and their allies In the civil service will be 
able to take advantage of what the World Bank 
described recently as the "current favorable 
circumstances" is another question. 

The militaiy rulers are. Tar from free to de- 
vote themselves fully to economic devel- 
opment. They remain preoccupied, first with 
dissent front within tlie armed forces, and sec- 
ond with a whole range of disputes Involving 
Bangladesh's big neighbor, India. 

. The Indians arc accused of supporting Ban- 
gladeshi dissidents in their raids on Bangladesh 
border outposts and of diverting more than a 
fair share of water from the Ganges River 
through India's massive Farakka Barrage, thus 
catislng a scarcity of water needed for farm- 
ing, fishing, industry, and river transportation 1 
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A year free from natural disaster means ample grain for Ihe elites 


in sizable sections of Bangladesh. The Indians, 
for their part, appear deeply suspicious of 
Bangladesh's new friendship with China and Us 
dependence on aid from the United States and 
other Western donors for its economic survi- 
val. 

An Indication of how fragile the situation re- 
mains is the widespread fear In Dacca that If 
the current "interim" government keeps its 
promise lo hold elections next year, it will 
bring nothing but a renewal of conflict and 
trouble, . , . 

Most Bangladesh political parties are Coop- ■ 
ending with the martial law authorities, but 
one is regarded as a distinct enemy. This is the 
Jatyo Samjtantrik Dal or National Socialist 
Party, which Is usually referred to simply as 
the JSD. 

Although the JSD appears to be disorganized 
and highly factionallzed, the military author- 
ities take it seriously. They recently opened a 
secret trial at the heavily guarded central jail 
of a number of JSD members who were linked 
with n rebellion In the Army last year. The 
special military tribunal sentenced to death Lt. 
Col. Abu Taher, commander of the JSD’s mili- 
tary arm and a onetime ally of the country's 
curecnt military strongman, Maj. Gen. Zlaur 
Rahman, the Army Chief of Staff. The Colonol 
and General Zia apparently had argued over a 
list of demands for radical change toward a 
classless Army being made by the JSD. 


Even If the government can keep in chock 
the JSD as well as the Indian-supported guer- 


rillas It is combating along Its borders, there Is 
considerable doubl that it can reverse tho de- 
teriorating economic situation In the rural 
areas, where population growth continues to 
outstrip resources and the number of landless 
farmers Is steadily growing. 

An estimated 40 percent or more of the 
people still fail to get anything close to an in- 
.tematlonally accepted minimum of food, and a 
similar proportion of the agricultural labor 
force is now landless. The ration system now 
In force distributes food al subsidized prices to 
the city dwellers and not to the needy majority 
in the countryside, ' ' - ' 

Representatives of a number of old-glvlng 
countries and Institutions are convinced that 
the only way to get the Bangladesh Govern- 
ment to make the tough decisions required lo 
Improve the lot of the rural poor Is to begin to 
reduce sharply the flow or their food aid. They 
argue that the cuiront high level discourages 
the government from pursuing a more vigor- 
ous rice procurement progrnm and depresses 
food prices, thus giving tho farmers less in- 
centive (o grow more. 

The aid also provides, through food salos to 
ration-card holders, an important segment of 
the government’s revenue. And this, say some 
aid donors, allows the government to avoid 
getting on with the difficult task of working to- 
ward self-sufficiency through the collection of 
taxes. Finally, It Is noted that the government 
has now so much food in stock that it is likely 
to Iosq a considerable portion to rain, rot, and, 
posts through a lack of adequate storage facll-' 
Itles. 
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Out In the country® We, ihe 'other Bangladesh,’ hunger Is; rile 


"They've got to learn to manage food grain ! 
and not Just beg for It," said one foreign spe- 1 
ctallst. 

The government argues, however, that lt re- > 
quires sizable surplus stocks to guard against 
unforeseen calamities. 

The government has declared family plan- i s 
nlng. or population control, to be Its “No. I prl- ^ 
ority.” For a country as small as the American y 
state of Wisconsin with 80 million people, the [ n 
world's eighth largest population, that makes :fi 
good sense. And there Is no lack of birth-con- L 
: trol devices or funding. The World Bank-led aid 
consortium, the United Nations, and the U.S. L 
Agency for International Development are pro- k 
vidlng $66 million in assistance for this pro- jq 
gram alone. ( 

But most of the government's family-plan- 
nlng field workers appear to lack adequate mo- il 1 
Uvation, and the government has yet to dc- [o 
velop an effective program for the distribution a 
of the birth-control devices. Many observers ar- j;. 
gue that as long as llfo in Bangladesh remains 
highly uncertain and farmers sec their future It; 
security In their children, they are going to i”' 
continue to have large families. 

While there have been several changes of 
government In Dacca in less than a year, in 
the countryside it sometimes appears that 
there has been no change at all 

“Basically, nothing has changed," said ono 
Bengali who has donp research in tho rural 
areas and grown cynical In recent yoars, “Only 
the name of the king has changed,” . 

"There are people who have a two-Bangla- 
desh theory,” said a diplomat in Dacca. 
“There are a couple of million. In the elite, 
mostly in the cities,, versus tens of millions out 
, there In the 'other Bangladesh,' " 

. , ; ‘.Tf I were part of the ; elite, I'd ho worried 
that- this other Bangladesh would come and eat ; 
mo up," he said. 

Said another diplomat, “Anyone using West- 
. era logic would think this place would be ripe 
for revolt. But I don’t think It is." 

• ; I asked the overseer of the group of farmers 
who were earning a little extra moiioy. digging 
a fish tank, or reservoir, north of Dacca under 
U.S.-nid financing wliy there was nq revolt. 

, Those, whom i hnd Interviewed looked tnoro i 
fortunate than many Bengalis, but they cpm- 
: plained . that their stomachs ware : empty half 
Die year and that those of them, who had land , 

. were being forced to sell ft; ' 

“Yes, LJiey ore getting poorer and poorer," y 
. the overseer replied. “But they say,. 'If i am j 
poor, It Ls because Allah willed It,',” . ,f 

Some. people argue flint this fatalism gives 
the country the [Strength ,to keep, muddling | 
through. But in the Bangladesh Army, there }.<;? 
.are -young end . loss fatalistic men clajnorfpg : m 
: lor reform. It iajrojn that quarter, find- not- • jjg 
from tire . rural nreiis, lhaL the- Immediate . 

1 threat to the military rulers lies. . . ;. : ;. ;• ^ 
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*S. African Coloreds: ‘We won’t take what blacks can’t have 


Hie recent Cnlured sludenl dcmnnst rations 
against apartheid were the mnlhartoii fur the 
17 ministers’ statement! Three Colored theo- 
logical students were arrested two weeks ago 
when the new Intci-nnl Security Act was in- 
voked far the first time. Under it, prisoners do 
not have to be charged for a year. 

Just letting the Colored students out of 
prison would noL solve the Issue. According to 
Dr. Alan Boesak, one of the 17 ministers, the 
Colored churches are going "very openly" to 
continue to oppose the government until apart- 


heid is abolished. Dr. Mocsuk said their state- 
ment "reflects what is alive in Ihe so-called 
Colored community." 

The government has never either banned or 
imprisoned any minister of any color in the 
Dutch Reformed Church {there are also black 
and Indian Dutch Reformed churches). 

Meanwhile, the international synod last 
Tuesday passed without dissent even from the 
white South African delegation a strong resolu- 
tion saying the church and state must not pre- 


vent racially mixed marriages. This led many 
to wonder how the white church could stand by 
Its synod doctrine If it did not seek abolition of 
the South African law that prevents mixed 
marriages. 

But, as Dr. Boesak told this reporter, even 
that resolution Is almost irrelevant. The Color- 
eds are asking for abolition of all of apartheid. 
Considering the glowing support of the 17 min- 
isters' declaration, It looks like the government 
Is out on a limb. How can It move nglnnsl one 
of its own? 
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; P***™ 1 waddi^ inception, Pietermaritzburg 


Will the gov ern'rh siit allow them to marry whites? 


hit:- 
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*U.S policy won’t swerve 
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tween the Reagan poslure^BuL Mr" las i tlm f. il lel ilSeIf divide along ideo- 

; to be a ESEt£^ S? pald the f ™ 

. to capture the Republican political machirm tor and its t«in„ n , memory of lhal war 
V.,;. reactionary purposes. He had Instead become the a l " d lreQsury sUI1 chocks 

S hcr PohWcal pragmatist soeklqg to win clans ^ Inclinations of American poUtl- 
| first a nomination and then an olectlon by - ’ . . , 

y • . TOmato devices. So - at this moment In the American political 

f 1,01 5 «y that a President Reagan do not know who w,u win the election 

■ fei K - tehavc ™ uch th0 same as a President fi be „ lhe ne * President, although the polls 
■? SSL”'* Present Garter, m the White nm ? C ? rterftnd tlJe Democrats. But 

' jV* SST 8 ReBgfln would undoubtedly ^niiS ? Ht whatever the outcome the 

to practice some of the beliefs of bis origi- ® Catos 15 Ro1 going to lurch suddenly 

' W&’TTW* constltue "oy. But tt d0 ® s and fSnWcantly light, or left, alter that next 
T IS-- ,: S5 B ;? B t UB conservative Inclinations woidd oleelion day - ‘ 

‘ 1 1 PrabaWy be as tempered by realism and e*. — 

i: ''SlS* 9 r a S lhe pquaUy conservative In- “ ' — 

. ,r? all °" of Geraid Poi-d has been tempered by EHuKSTfT3n* 

* us - election: th 


By John E. Young 


* France wilts 

to import 2 million tons less grain than lust 
year. 

“If we have an above-nverage wheat crop 
next year, we'll BtUl have wheat coming out of 

our cars," the OECD economist says. 

FVom the point of view of meal, potatoes 
and the stability of the French economy, how- 

over. Mr TnffrHno ,u_ j . . 


Dr. Boesak did predict that imimM*,, 
would probably begin. ‘numidalloo 

In n related move the Black Parents A«n,i 
alion (BPA), is calling „„ m 
leaders » go lo Hummiinskraal, near iw? 
the capital, on Aug. 27 and 28 to discuss Z 
present ciisis and to decide how to deliver a 
list of student grievances lo Prime Minuter 
John Vorslcr. i he BPA was formed In Sovvetn 
the black township near Johannesburg after 
student demonsl rations began there In June, 

Although four of the five members of u s ex 
eculive were arrested by security police In ro 
cent days, ihe BPA is busily trying to set L 
branches around the country. Already it has 
branches in Pretoria and Durban and is starl- 
ing one in Cape Town. II claims to have straw 
fiiumclal support from overseas. 

The head of BPA, Dr. Manes Buthctizi. was 
detained along with the other four executives 
Aug. 13 on his way Jo work in Johannesburg. 
He was taken to John Vorster Square head- 
quarters for the security police, but was later 
released. 

The BPA has become an umbrella organJza- 
tion for many black groups such as the South 
African Student Organization and the Black 
People's Convention. It also is closely con- 
nected lo the many Christian churches In the 
black communities. 

It Is calling a meeting of black church lead- 
ers at thh end of August because determined 
youths have told church leaders lhal If some- 
Dung Is not done, their ehurches will be 
burned. 

On Aug. 14 the Ethiopian church In Port 
Elizabeth reportedly was guUod by fire, and 
the Methodist church was partially burned. 

• During the June riots in the black township 
of Alexandra near Johannesburg the black 
Dutch Reformed Church was burned. 

The minister of that church, thu Rev. Sam 
Butt, Is in Cape Town attending the Dutch Re- 
formed synod. 

Mr. Bull reportedly lias said enthusiastically 
he will attend the meeting of black ministers 4) 
Hnmmnnsknial. - 


Straw will suit the sheep, but not the cows. 
And, notes Mr. Jeffries, “fanners must add 
heavy protein supplements — such as soy- 
beans.” Earlier this summer angry local dls» 
pules were reported over farmers' charges of 
Teed hoarding and profiteering. 

Feed problems here also are raising the 

nrinn nt • i ... . .1.. .. 


over, Mr. Jeffries sees the drought as a major J^r f ro l >, 1 oms l,oro a3so arc rals,n S thc 

■ 1 'icaiuBin, aitnougn the polls P r °blem. J P 1 *™ °f toed in the United Slates, a major ex- 

avor Jimmy Carter -and the Democrats. But Corn sta,ks hav <? grown to only hair heleht p / irter - Fronch termers have been slaughtering 
Z that whatever the outcome the ^ burned fields will not Teed cattle An . r caUle al 30 P crc ent higher rates, and 
"J , , atos , te R ° l going to lurch suddenly avera ge of 10.000 soldiers a day have heen , Amor] ? ans ' vUI stMj H be under pressure to fol- 
nd slgnHicantly light, or left, after that next hauJlll £ Straw from harvested fields north »n u W SU t lnslead of buying expensive feed. That 
election day. ■ the prorinces of Brittany and Normandy. should hold meat prices stable briefly. 

* Bu t then, says Mr. Jeffries, u*Uh decreased 

■ ' cattle supplies and increased! feed prices, “be- 

IJWi J.M. TW tween mid-1978 and mld-1977, cattle prices will 

be atleast 20 percent above present levels.” 

+ \ I Q .• .I , ... ' • Retail meat prices will increase less, but 

U.o. ©lection; the batt P hpnine theywtnfollow the wholesale price up v 

11 C Wyil lO Despite a lowered water table, the^ ^l^Veneh 

a aaaaasja jg*-- . sas’Ssssart'sss. 

■ ^4 . * m . asat smsst. s 

Sa ^ ancy, As on th ® evening before, . ■ cha Pg 0 that would have rofeed SOme lncre ase in ofi imports 

’ Wte tf — n hlS Ch0,Ce 0f nmdln S th Und01 ' pr ° SSMre ff61n lha to f t-wlng opposition 
‘ “^pr^monstcatlon .£S irS^ :Ml " iMllfl ^ con- ^ govcn,ment haa agreed to begin freeing 

»»css.t£ ; s?: 

; had Abated a’plaik cm abor 'T”"*** fuU compensation. That is- expected 

S< unlly:Spp^^p ptacqrds In- n a ^on 0 f the KL afinJ s °^nons of dollars, which 

s^’SaSasisS? ™s3a¥’As:; 

lanrid, q guest In the nrestderiii a rannM AB were left to the SSL y ?H-^ h . tsee tn some areas of the . 


*U.S. election: the battle begins 
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v j?5 •; -JES rf! - 3* ^hadrbiwsti moving lowardd tlte 
} i feature of , a {^arty rof the ; lU^it. : ThO Carter 
• } - , candidacy checked the ; leftwurd cUl ft 1 omohB 

1?\!-ic3«SS ** ^ uUcd lhom: ^ Inti> lY[Q ^ 

} _' nie r Rcs S an chbJce of Mr. Schwoiker did lho 
J k Kirno for iho. Republicans. He Had looked Into 
/ p ' *htf abyss just, ahead of him which has-so far 

m -SEatts? 


d Ot me.blg, oyal haii had been tacitly 
ll ' aBi H 10 . doinninl-of Gov. Ronald Eea- 
Nancy. As on the Evening before, 
her . conspicmnis .seat: with spotlights ' 


« >i* ' — R «r conspiegous seat: with spotlights ' . , Ford to ahnOunce' his c 

Sad j • dff a ma JPr demonstcallon ' tlie prdsuiehual 

' ^to-'.hls desire. (Reagan 

, 7 % rn • Qt^r- end: ot: tn^ ban Betty; Ford ar- ■ ' Vot ? of to i,i80.r 

- Deleon, It 


- During the night delegates bad rejected a 
proposed^ .change tbit would have fofeed 
atin6 unce his choice Of runnine 
PresUlential nomlnation, co * 


; Uiree^W 
"ous effect 
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Super-powers compete for ‘third world’s’ favor 


Who will out-influence whom 
in Indian Ocean and trade? 

By David K. Willis 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

While most American eyes were fixed on Kansas City. Ihe 
United State was deep In a new and intense round of super- 
power maneuvering with Moscow and Peking fur Influence in 
the increasingly important bloc of so-called nonalignvd nations 
In the world. 

At stake: 

• Diplomatic and military strategies In the Indian Ocean, 
with Moscow lobbying for supiini't against the U.S. base on the 
island of Diego liareia and against Peking's acceptance of the 
need for such a base there. 

* The future direction of world trade in, and the prices that 
American and other consumers will pay for, the vital raw ma- 
terials (food, oil, minerals) that the nonaligned bloc produces 
and whose marketing It is determined lo control. 

Thc latest maneuvering was focused on Cnlomhn, the capita] 
of tropical Sri l.anka (formerly Ceylon) where thc fifiti confer- 
ence or nonaligned countries was held last week 

Western sources here concede that (he Soviet l In Inn has 
scored some successes in the battle for influence with the 
imrinllguci! by cluimphming many of the bloc's causes as its 
own. 

Soviets avoid stand 

In a barrage of Pravda and Izvcstin articles In recent 
weeks, Moscow has insisted that the nonaligned struggle is es- 
sentially an anticolnnial one. Since the Soviet Union has no col- 
onies of Its own, the argument inns. Moscow can take none of 
the blame for the chaos in which (he former colonial powers 
(the U.S. chief among them) has mired the emerging world. 

At Hie same time the United States, Western analysts here 
believe, is better off to the eyes of the developing world than il 
was a year ago. This the analysts attribute to a new spirit of 
pragmatism In such nations as Egypt, now that the first gener- 
ation of fiery anti-colonial leaders has largely given way to 
those who must grapple with the nuts and bolts of serious 
growth, trade, and diplomacy. 

A major Russian aim In Colombo, as seen here, was to sup- 
port Sri Lanka's call for banning military bases from the In- 



Svsn Simon 

Mrs. Bandaranalke: good Job of organizing 




carpentry 

EXPERT CARPENTRY SERVICES. 
Shelving. Fitted aupboard9, Attic 
doors. Loti conversions, Partition 
wplls, Window changes, Shutters, 
etc. Surrey - London area. Please 
phonB Hamilton Conversions. Otter- 
shaw 3657. 

cars for hire . 


CAR 1 : RENTAL • , CHAUFFEUR- 
DRIVEN/SEIrF ' DRIVE. ; Wynn-SayilM. 
17 Radley Maws. London W.8. 01 
937 4586. ' 

cleaning services 

WETTON CLEANING 8ERVICES. 
LTD, 43 Cadogan 8lreel, Chelsea 
S.W.3. Tat. 01-589-7747 5226/7/B 
(London Area) Window. General 
Cleaning, Paint Washing Interior, Ex- 
tertor, Decorations, etc. 

dressmaking 

DORIS PUSEY. High-class dress- 
making Including Readers dreaBas. 
Alterations. Remodelling. 23 Loveday 
Road, We9t Ealing, London W13 9 Jt. 
Tel: 01-679 1688. 



Eijyptiiiii President Anwar Sadat nnd India's Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 

At the conference: but where was Castro? 

(linn Groan (making lire uccnn a zone of pcacu) - without let- 
ting tin 1 concept widen lu the point where rights of passage 
might Ire restricted In an area where the Soviet Navy has been 
more and more active. 

Vote side-stepped 

Western sources say Moscow pays only lip servlet • lo the 
zone of peace since Ihe HovleLs have abstained from United 
Nations votes on the issue so far. 

Another major Snvlel aim was lo ensure that criticism of 
big-power exploitation does not include Moscow itself — whose 
own nDnmllltary aid programs are actually small In volume 
and hard In terms, Western sources sny. 

China, IL is generally agreed, lags in thc race for influence. 
In Africa, for example, Tanzania has told Peking not lo expect 
any favors Jn return for completion of China’s most visible aid 
project on the continent - the Tanzanlan-Zamblan railroad. 
And Soviet aid seems to be making Inroads In Mozambique as 
well as to Angola und Somalia. 

Limitations sought 

Washington has been working in United Nations corridors 
and in nonaligned capitals to try to limit Soviet successes and 
to damp down as bost it can potentially embarrassing calls ' In 
Colombo for action on a number of fronts. Among them: a 
North Korean call for a pullout of U.S. forces from South 
Korea; Arab efforts to gain support for excluding Israel from 
the United Nations; attacks on milt {national corporations. 

India and Cuba scored a partial tactical success for the So- 
viet Union in Colombo by limiting Romania's participation to 
guest status (able to attend plenary sessions but noL to speak). 

Moscow opposed full observer status for Romania (which 
would have given it thc rigid to spoak) since tbo Soviets agree 
with thc general concept that being nonaligned In fact means 
nonaligned with military blocs. Romania to a member of the 
Warsaw Pact. 

The Philippines and Portugal were also accorded guest 
status, despite their ties with SEATC) and NATO respectively. 


Non-aligned nations get 
together in Sri Lanka 

ny A. R. Mondis 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Colombo, Sri Lanka 

leaders from fH countries have been meeting in Colombo to 
consider a series uf resolutions prepared for them by their for- 
eign ministers in four days of pres urn mil discussions here. 

One apparent result of the Lebanese civil war and Ihe Pales- 
tinians' role In it was a toning down of the resolution on Israel 
drafted by the Arab foreign ministers. 

The Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) wanled a reso- 
lution demanding thu immediate expulsion of Israel from thc 
United Nations. Instead Lho Arab foreign ministers opted for a 
compromise resolution Jinking possible loss of UN membership 
to Israel's record in Implementing UN resolutions on (he 
Middle East. 

Some leaders absent 

There were some unexpected absences from thc summit - 
nulably those of Cuban Premier Fidel Castro and North Ko- 
rean Premier Kim II-siing, who sent deputies. 

The nonaligned leaders have had Ijufnre them a program for 
joint economic moves aimed ut strengthening their bargaining 
[xisiliun in negolinlions with the uulustrhi lived powers. 

Thc program proposed setting up: 

• Machinery lo Implement common procurement methods 
and also for thc purchasing ol goods, technology, and services 
from developed countries. 

■ Producer associations for primary commodities and man- 
ufactured goods exported by developing countries. Allied to 
this would be common strategies to obtain fair and remunera- 
tive prices. 

• A common fund lo finance buffer stocks for the benefit of 
nonaligned and other developing countries. 

m An association of commercial banks to exchange Informa- 
tion and experience in banking polLeles and practice* and train- 
ing of personnel. 

A pet idea of some Asian countries, including India and Sri 
Lanka, lo build up a common market and a shipping pool of 
their own may take substantial form as a result of the nona- 
ligned conference. 

City spruced up 

The Sri Lanka government of Mrs. Slrimavo Bandaranalke 
has gone all ouL to brush up Colombo's appearance for this 
prestigious meeting of "third world" leaders. 

Thousands of workers have taken part to the face-lifting job. 
Within a few weeks the narrow 20-mile road from the Band- 
aranaike international airport Into the city, which was strewn 
with potholes and hairpin bends, has been straightened out and 
leveled. Beggars disappeared overnight as did ugly clusters of 
huts disfiguring some of the city's roads. 

Mrs. Bandaranalke appears to have considerably enhanced 
her stature by the way In which she has supervized organiza- 
tion of the summit. 

The Clilnesc-bullt Bandaranalke international Conference 
Hall, wliere the summit to being hold, already has done much 
to put Sri Lanka on the map. An international federation of 
travel agents to to hold Us annual conference hero In October, 
and the Federation of British Travel Agents lias booked the 
haU for 1978. 


Hats for sale 

OWNER/ INVESTMENT OPPORTU- 
NITY Re First advert Mer. 78; prppor- 
Ubb Lythem St Annes See Front; we 
esn now offer an opportunity to per- ' 
ttotpate. 36 memberships only. In 
Groevenor Mansions Association; Ini- 
tial contribution. 50% for Pe Lux Slu- ■ 
dto apt. condominium; Community 
Lounges, dining, reading, £6,500/ 
£8,000; balance on occupancy. 
Funds protepted by Escrow, and 
equity. Estimated completion 6 mlhs. 
CSM X-22, 4. Groevenor Piece, Lon- 
don 8W1X7JH. 


flats to let 

PART OR FULLY FURNISHED flatlet 
let floor. Private bath & kitchen. 
Near main transport. Liverpool 10 . 
mileB, Chester 16. CSM OA, 4 
Groevenor PI. London SWtX 7JH, 

SELF-CONTAINED FLATLET, Lea- 
mington Spa. Available for retired 
person of modest means. G8M X-23, . 
4 .Groevenor .Place, London 6W1X 

tJh. ■> ,'•* -T ■ '• : v 

florists 

BLAKES OF CHELSEA, 53 Sloans 
Square, London S.W.1. Tel. 01-730 
3621. Ftowera for all Occasions. 

food products ' 

NON-ALCOHOLIC DRINK8. Wrtte for 
prfoe list and leaflets on the Inter- 
esting selection Imported by LEI- 
SURE DRINKS LTD. Aeton-on-Trent 
Derby (0332.79253BV 

for sale ■ j 

"WALDEMAR" GERMAN UPRIGHT 
PIANO. Overstrung. First .class con- 
dition. Tape ohack action. Tuned 
new phll pitch 522. £300 o.n.o. View 
Liverpool. CSM OB, 4 Groevenor PI.. 
London SWIX7JH. 

gardening supplies 

SPECIAL OFFER - 10 owl. of peat 
In 66 lb. bags— top quality— weed 
free. E16 delivered within 15 miles I 
radius. Heathers E2,per 10. Seale I 
Rose Gardens, Farnhem surrey. Tel. I 
Runfold 2410. < 


holiday accommodations 

CORNWALL Dinner, room, break- 
feat, for adults. Homely cooking. 
Overlooking beach. September va- 
cancies. "The Cottage". PortmaBon, 
Mevaglaaey. Tel. 0728 84 2247. 

houses for sale 


choose /worrftor advertisers 


ENGLAND 

HALE BARNS 

; (SOUTH MANCHESTER 

EXECUTIVE BELT) 

Occupying a delightful posi- 
tion on the fringe of open 
country and standing In the 
centre of large mature gar- 
dens, this attractive modem 
detached house offers good 
family accommodation com- 
prising: Poroh, hall, cloak- 
room, eep. w.o., lounge, din- 
ing room, fitted kltohen, four 
bedrooms, bathroom /w.c., 

Double Oarage, outside w.o., 
store, greenhouse, partial 
GascBntra! heating. . 
£ 33,760 

LONGDEN a COOK • 
Tel., 081 -980 605S 

FLAGKWELL HEATH,' SOUTH 
BUCKS- Georgian style modem de- . 
laohed house, 4 bedrqoms, full gas 
central heating, double garafte, se- 
cluded garden, favoured ppsitton, . 
easy reach shops end school. 
£28,600 freehold. Woods/' 4 The Or- , 
chard, Flaakwall Heath, Tel. Bgume 
End 24206. • • 


Insurance 

L. S. POWTER & CO., 80 Hoe 81.. 
Walthamstow, London. E. 17, Tel.: 
01-520 3368. Alt types of Insurance 
elfected. Agents for Anavar. Church 
insurance specialist. 

musicians wanted 

ORGANIST OR PIANIST needed by 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Ruatlnglon, Sussex. Phone Rusting* 
ton 71060 for details. 


offices to let , ■ ■ 

PRAQTniONffR'S OFFICE,: Regent 
Street, available Monday 4 30 - 6.3Q 
p.m. Tel. 01-722 0398. 


>ost Vacant 


MOUNTLANDS 

i Christ la it Sdanw Nnqc 
* • xcradlsd by I 
. Tha Hnl Chinch of Chin, Sttalhl 

Maanltonds Trust (Bwnton) Ltd. 
has an tamed Wa vacaitn for ■ 
COMPANY .SECRETARY 

Tbs pod raiy be rtsiiteatial U.ratuliaA Sa- 
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posts vacant 

McNEIL HOUSE, 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 

A Christian Science House 
Have an Immediate vacancy 
for 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Graduate Christian Science 
Nurses are Invited -Jo. apply 
, U>: r ■*-. ■■■-' * * * ' 

The Secretary, 

McNeil Truel Limited, 

7 Klnsllan Road, 

Edinburgh BH12 BEB. 

DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. A va- 
cancy .ocoura 1 October In Mourrt- 
lande, an accredited facility of The 
First Churoh of Christ, sotenlfsi. 
Graduate Christian Soienoe nuraoa 
are InvHed to apply to:— The: Secre- 
tary, Mountlahda Trust (Bowdon) 
Ltd., 3 En villa Road, Bowdon, Che- 
shire. WAR 2NB. England. Tele- 
phone: 16011 926-3696. 


small hotels & pensions 

WHITELEAF HOTEL 88/68 Inverness 
Terrace, London W.2. Telephone 01- 
727 0682 or 01-229 1826. Students 
welcomed to a bed end breakfast 
only hotel. Full central healing. Near 
Kensington Gardens. Bayswa- 
tor/Queensway lube alaUone. Single 
from £8.00. Doubles from £10.00, 
with toilet and shower £11.00, fully 
Incluafve of b'fast and fax- Afl roams 
with telephones. Brochure Airmailed. 


AflNCOrT HALL, Hotel Bourns, 
mouth. Fetnly run 8 unlicensed: 
Near I own osnire & sea Irani. Garden 
wifi heated swimming' pool. Summer 
1978. Beach bungalow. Tel. 763060. 

surveyors 


HOOPER 8 JACKSON. Chartered 
Surveyors, 46 Fulham High Street, 
London ?W8 3LQ. 01-738 1181. 
Structural Surveys, Valuations, Fiv 
vestments, Professional Advjtae on all 
■property mallere.' ■. _ _ 



rooms to 1st 

MANHATTAN. N.Y. Sunny room, 
.high fir., doorman; conservative bldg. 
Kit. prlvtg. Elegant East Side. Ex- 
cellent-, trens. Prefer employed, or- 


new enafand 


sBnvW'Rmd, . . oeDent-. trens. Prefer employed, or- 

i derly. discreet’ person. «npeooable 

Ttftephon* (6f1) 88I8SII , ■ ref®, etch'd. 8200/mo. Box F-32, 


SALES j PERSON: . REQUIRED 
full/ port time, as safes oonsultanl lit 
some London: b tores lor Europsan 
Ghlna/gisss. Write with' 'details to 
Courtier Co., 400 Pumtford 1 Road. 
8W10. 
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World Food: politics keep hungry from being fed 



By Richard M. Harley 
Special lo The Christian Science Monitor 

| Boston 

/ Like a rocket lift-off delayed by technical difficulties, some 
r key international efforts to tackle the (still perilous) world 
■ food situation seem unable to get off the ground. 

• The establishment in June of a $1 billion International 
- Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) to help developing 

nations increase their agricultural Investments, represents 
"one of the greatest achievements in international economic 
cooperation," says Dr. John Hannah, executive director of the 
World Food Council (WFC). However, the fund remains inop- 
erative until a remaining 903 million Is contributed. 

• The World Food Program (established to implement pro- 
posals for yearly food aid made by the 1074 World Food Con- 
ference) has received 9.2 million tons of cereal grain com- 
mitments (the target was JO million), and funds exceeding the 
|440 million goal for J 075-78 by 9200 million. But Thomas C. M. 
Robinson, tho program's executive director, says no consensus 
has yet been reached between developed and developing na- 
tions on placing the aid programs on a firm footing. 

• Utile progress has been made toward establishing either 
tho emergency food reserves endorsed by the World Food 
Council in its Juno meeLlng (a minimum of 500,000 tons of 
grain), or any of the proposed reserves systems, according to 
Peter Hendry, a Washington spokesman for the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of (he United Nations. 


If the countdown for launching these programs seems lo 
have frozen up, political interests may be a major source of 
the refrigeration. Ai an Ivory Coast meeting of the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC), UN Secretary-General 
Kurt Waldheim stressed a need for governments to divorce 
politics from development aid giving. This, he said, along with 
the easing of entrance of poorer nations Into the markets of in- 
dustrialized nations, will be necessary if developing countries 
are to attain more self-sufficiency In the long run. 

However, cables from the Secretary-General to the some 90 
member nations of IFAD to raise the 983 million needed to 
put the fund into effect, have brought only one (Inconclusive) 
response. And ministers of OPEC (the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries), meeting recently in Vienna, de- 
cided not to change their 9400 million contribution, feeling 
Western Industrial countries should take up the fund's slack. 

Neither OPEC nor the industrial nations, however, have yet 
given the Secretary-General final decisions. And if the fund's 
91 billion goal is not reached, IFAD will meet again on Sept. 26 
to try to find a solution. 

Other forums for debate 

One unfortunate result of falling short of the 31 billion goal 
would be a reduction of the 9200 million contribution of the 
United States, because congressional appropriations for fiscal 
1976 require U.S. commitment not to exceed 20 percent of the 
IFAD fund. 


Further problems arise from the existence ol multiple lo- 
rums for international debate operating independently ol tbe 
WFC, the chief body sul up in 1974 to monitor and coordinate 
global food Initiatives. For example, grain reserves negotia- 
tions of ihc major cereal traders at the International Wheat 
Council in London are at an impasse. 

A compromise proposal at the World Food Council (to ap- 
pease both European interest in a reserve stabilized by pricing 
mechanisms and adamant American interest In unhindered 
market conditions) was also unsuccessful. The WFC efforts 
were stifled, explains Larry Mlncar or Church World Service 
and the Lutheran World Relief, partly because the U.S. al- 
ready felt its position had been fixed in the wheal council’s ne- 
gotiations. 

Despite the difficulties, however, there has been substantial 
progress. IFAD not only has raised 9935 million, but the 3400 
million contributed by oil-producing nations sets a noteworthy 
precedent in cooperation. Also, many less developed nations 
have contributed some 38 million to 38 million in nonconver- 
tible funds (which do not show up In IFAD figures). And some 
governments have taken the lead in initiating commitments to- 
ward the proposed emergency 500,000-ton grain reserve - with 
Sweden earmarking 40,000 tons of grain, West Germany SO, 000, 
and Norway 10,000. 

Also, the WFC reached agreement on criteria for Identifying 
countries most In need and has taken strides in translating 
general proposals into aid tailored to local conditions oi 
recipient nations. 
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Britons to be paid 
to retire early? 


By Phllap Venning 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

With at least 259,000 British teen-agers out of 
work, the British Government has come up 
with a plan to pension off older workers and 
give their jobs to the young 

When Ihc school year i-nded Iasi month, 
fewer si-ln ml leavers )i;ul jobs Ilian at any tunc 
snici- tbe war lit addition there aic llioiisands 
of IK ami lit year olds who have liuil a job for a 
week or two and then been laid off. Some huve 
been looking for work for over (wo years. 

Throughout the recession the young have 
suffered particularly hard. Although more pu- 
pils stay on an extra year at sehool, and many 
now leave with good academic qualifications, 
the Government's Manpower Services Com- 
mission believes Mini the long-term employ- 
ment (rend is not in favor of Hie young. 

Banks and shops are switching llicir recruit- 
ment away from raw, often feckless, young- 
Men* lo niarricd women, whom they consider 
more reliable. Besides, teen-agers are no 
longer the cheap option ihey once wen*. Their 
wage rates are now much nearer adull levels. 

With Industry struggling to cope with chronic- 
overmanning. the government Is worried that 
some teen-agers, pariiculnrty young blacks and 
the handicapped, may not work for years. For 
this reason they have been considering how to 
spread jobs out more fairly. A complete ban on 
overtime could wipe out all Britain’s 
unemployment at u stroke - on paper. Hut in 
practice the difficulties are huge. 

Instead the Government Ims been looking at 
ways to encourage workers to retire before the 
usual age (65 for men and 60 for women). 

A proposal from (lie Department or Educa- 
tion would retire some teachers Ht 50 to make 
room Tor llu? 15.000 nr so newly i|U:iltfled teach- 
ers wlm arc without jolts. 

More radical is tho; ,, Swap-a-job" scheme, as 


it has liecnme known, which Mr Albert Booth, 
the employment minister, explained lo the 
House of i.’ominons recently. Workers nearing 
retirement would he paid u Government allow- 
ance on condition ihey did not work again 
Their jobs would be reserved fur unemployed 
young people 

Most controversial nf all the ideas in- 
troduced by the Maujtnwer Services I ‘mum IS - 
sum to numlcrjici unemployment has been the 
■loti t’realino Bii, gramme. Throughout the 
country teams of mainly young people have 
been paid to do socially useful projects devised 
by public and private sponsors. 

In Huddersfield, for example, a team has 
been repairing old television sets ami nlher 
household throw-mils in hi* sold for etynrily. 
The Dundee Council of t-lturches has sponsored 
tt project employing twelve young people and 2 
older supervisors lo make lays fur the handi- 
capped. 

But I he program lias been severely crilicl'/cd 
for offering "Invented" jobs, and for paying 
unnecessarily high wages to the young. Tho 
wage levels have meant that the £75 million al- 
located by the Government has so far helped 
only 20,000 people. 

So on 3rd August Mr. Booth announced a cut- 
price successor - a work experience scheme. 
Employers will he encouraged to lake tn young 
people for ot least six months lo give them 
some idea of what the world of work is like. In- 
stead of being paid wages, the teen-ager will re- 
ceive from the Government the equivalent of 
his present unemployment pay plus a few 
pounds extra, totalling about £15 a week. The 
aim is to help an extra 30,000 young people. 

In addition the Government will be paying 
out huge grants to employers taking an extra 
young employees particularly If they are of- 
fered training. The number of young people 
trained in Government run centres will also be 
Increased. 


W. German device spots heat loss 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bonn 

One of these days spocial helicopters may be 
flying around checking the "thermal behavior’ 1 
of buildings and evon whole ciUos. 

Buildings with large amounts of heat loss 
are a prolific source of energy waste. 

The West German firm MesserschmIU-Boel- 
kow-Blohm (MBB) has developed a system 
which spots buildings (hot have bad "thermal 
behavior." 

But more Important, the system hns been re- 
fined lo measure the actual amount of heat 
lass and pinpoint the worst areas of tho struc- 
ture. Thai menus an owner can lnsulalc strate- 
gically and economically. 

Properly utilized, the system could help a 



By Gordon N. Canvarsa. chief photographer 

Cairo’s small shops may llnd themselves competing with supermarkets 

Chain stores threaten 
Middle East’s bazaars 


whole city Improve its thermal behavior, and 
hence save energy and money. 

The system seems lo have a wide range of 
applications. Manfred Gern of MBB said in an 
Interview that his firm Is receiving a rapidly 
increasing number of inquiries. 

Dr. Erich Ricklcfs, a physician in Bremen, 
has, far example, proposed a project to the 
federal government that would Involve track- 
ing down heat leakages from homes and facto- 
ries In Bremen and studying related climactic 
effects. 

The system includes nn infra-red camera. 
The photographs provide data which are fed 
tnlo an analogue-digital computer that cal- 
culates Uie actual amount of heat loss. 

This ts the really new development, a com- 
puter "software" advancement. 

The unit can bo carried in a van or a heli- 
copter. 


By Ralph Shaffer 
Special to 

Tho Christian Science 
Monitor 

Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 
Lewis's or Marks and Spcn- 
cor or Sears haven't arrived 
. hero yet. The old ways of 
shopping in narrow streets 
and tiny shops endure. 

Supermarkets and big de- 
partment stores may yet 
come in with waves of oil 
prosperity, however. The 
signs arc on the horizon. 

“Tho time for bragging 
about our old-world shopping 
tn bazaars and souks as being 
leisurely and picturesque and 
cheap is over," says one 
profalneni and well-traveled 
Mlddlo East businessman. 
"There will always be room 
far our individuals and fami- 
lies who sell wares from 
small stalls or enclosed shops 

- maybe a Uttle Uko Uie 
ncvcr-dlsappcarlng mom-and- 
pop stores in Amcrlcn. But 
the cities of the Middle East 

- Riyadh, Jeddah, Cairo, Abu 
Dhabi, Kuwait, Amman, Bali- 


roln - these are all growing 
at a fantastic rnte. Dis- 
posable income is rising. De- 
mand for goods and sendees 
and food ts ballooning. These 
cilies are ready (or big de- 
partmental stores." * 

Just about (he only tniis de- 
partment store in Uie Middle 
East, Spinney's, Lebaneso- 
Britisb joint venture in .Bei- 
rut, was a war casualty, but 
studies arc under way lo de- 
termine whether a big retail 
outlet could succeed In other 
Mg cities. 

Cairo has launched such a 
feasibility study, as have Ku- 
wait, Istanbul, and tho SruUI 
cities of Dhnhran and Jcdda. 
Prospective investors have 
demanded that a close analy- 
sis be made of department 
store and shopping center 
patterns In Europe, Scandi- 
navia, and Lite U.S. 

"We want to' do the big- 
store planning, maybe 50,000 
square feet, without ranking 
too many mistakes,” one Per 
slon Gulf state Investor said. 
‘That’s why we are taking a 
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long, hard look nl the figures 
- which seem lo vary a great 
deal country by country. 
We're prclly sure we can 
make the department store 
idea work but we've got to be 
sure what .size mid style fit 
here." He pointed out that 
Denmark's average super- 
stores cover a colossal 180,000 
square feet; whereas Brit- 
ain's average totalled only; 
55,000. "And somebody’s got 
lo tell us whether we need to 
be a miniature Ha r rod’s, a* 
suburban Mncy’s, or a K- 
Mart, or what." 

Nol .everyone ngreos that 
tho Middle East needs con- 
centrated shopping fa a more 
modem version. Many say 
bargaining from shop to shop 
and street to street fa an in- 
grained way of life here. Yet, 
more and more shops are ex- 
panding both in space and 
lines of merchandise. And 
haggling - fun bs it fa to tour- 
ists - is slowly disappearing. 
More and -more now, shops 
display the "Fixed Price" 
sign, perhaps evidence of{ 
Westernized retailing en- 
croachment. *’ 
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Population time bomb ticks ominously 


The United States’s nearest neighbor in 
Latin America has made remarkable 
economic strides In the past genera- 
tion. But its population spiral threaten! 
to wash this progress down the drain, 
Will instability be the result? The Moni- 
tor’s Latin America correspondent takes 
an In-depth look at the problem. 


Tom Latlnoimsflcano, MoxJoo City 
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Mexico: a land of tall buildings . . . 


By Gordon N. Converse, ahlel photographer 


By James Nelson Goodsell 

Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Mexlce Otj 

Mexico's population bomb is licking away oralnoialj. 
says a member of President LuU Echeverria Alvtrert 
staff. 

The country’s population is at present 02 million, bot b 
adds: “The parents of the 100 millionth Mexican are il 
ready born and arc probably running around the streets d 
Mexico City." 

Population. The word is beginning to haunl Mwlou 
More and more they sco the burgeoning population of ttw 
ancient and storied land becoming a burden that thrnlw 
to outstrip all the gains they have made in the post lll*li 
years. 

II was not always so. Mexicans once scoffed at the t*i 
that population growth could present a problem. We d 
Just find more Jobs, they said, build more schools, nw 
homes, more hospitals, mpre services. 

Now they realize that It is not all Hint easy and that H* 
Jco's 3.S percent annual population growth colors everyiW 
else that Mexico docs. 

2 million more 

Today’s population of (52 million is up from 26 million fj 
. 25 years ugo. This year alone, Mexico will add an ew* 
2,170,000 to the total. . M 

The implications arc threatening not only to MexteMJ 
also to the United Stales, which shares a l.flOO-mlle fraiw 
with Mexico and which traditionally lias served as an 
cape valve for hundreds of thousands of Jobless MbxIwb* 

Equnlly worrisome for the United Stales, however, » 
threat that Mexico’s population spiral might sp* 1 
stability in that country. . 

Instability Is nothing new to Mexico, although 


1930s, the country has enjoyed a period of relative political 
peace. From 1910 to 1930, however, Mexico underwent the 
first valid social revolution of this century in which more 
than a million Mexicans perished. That cataclysmic event 
resulted in an almost complete reordering of the political, 
economic, and social structure of the country. 

Some Mexicans worry their country may bo due for an- 
other revolution. That worry may he groundless, but one 
hears more talk about such a possibility these days than at 
any lime in recent memory. 

15 percent unemployment 

Unemployment is running at 15 percent and growing. 
Moreover, the prospect of finding a Job Is dimming for 
many young Mexicans, and half the country's population is 
under 16 years of age. 

On the brighter side, Mexico has In the past two decades 
made remarkable industrial and agricultural strides, main- 
taining a growth rale that is the envy of most other Latin 
American nallons. 

Real growth averaged belter than 7 percent through the 
1960s, more than 6 percent in the years 1970-74, and a very 
respectable 4 percent in the recession year of 1975. The 
rate for 1976 may well total 5 percent, according to prelimi- 
nary statistics put out by Mexican Government sources. 

Even more impressive is the movement of Mexicans up 
and out of poverty, away from the slums and into the lower 
middle-class areas of Mexico City, where some of the am- 
enities of the consumer society - televisions, hot water, 
and even automobiles - are within reach. 

"Last year alone, more families got the equipment and 
facilities for hot water than In the previous three years 
combined,'’ commented Rodrigo Madrigal, an official In the 
ministry of labor and social welfare. 

The proliferation of television aerials on buildings here is 
another way of viewing the growth, yet this is beginning to 
raise ail sorts of questions about the quality of life. Mexi- 
can young people, particularly university-age students, are 
questioning the whole direction of Mexican life. 

Smog In the world's third largest city 

"Aren’t we becoming too materialistic?" asks Ana de 
Bernfn, a law student. "Where are the values? Where are 
the Ideals? They seem to have disappeared in a forest of 
television aerials and dense smog which obscures every- 
thing else." 

Her comment on smog strikes home to 12 million resi- 
dents of this capital city, now the world’s third largest 


megalopolis after Tokyo and New York. Situated in an 
8,000-foot valley surrounded by tall volcanic peaks, the city 
collects factory smoke, vehicle exhaust-fumes, and other 
pollutants as no niher city in the world. 

Get behind a bus or a truck on a street in Mexlcu City - 
or fur that matter on the open highway outside the city - 
and you ait- in for a "gulp of pure pollution” as Mexicans 

I Hit it. 

"I’ve got lo admit that our vehicular emissions nrc some 
of the foulest in the world," says Alvaro Dfaz, an official 
of Pctroleus Mexlcanos, the stutc petroleum monopoly. 

PEMEX, os the company Is known, is more concerned 
with new nil finds than in controlling emissions, however. 

In the past two years, PEMEX engineers have discov- 
ered huge quantities of oil in fields all around the country. 
Mexicans are particularly guarded In their comments about 
these finds - but they appear “vast, beyond anything wc 
ever believed possible," In the words of a foreign oil-oxpert 
close to Mexican oil officials. 

If this Is so, Mexico could not only ensure continued self- 
sufficiency in oil, but it could also go beyond that Lo be- 
come a factor in the world petroleum market. Thai Is some 
years off, hut it Is nevertheless significant in the Mexican 
equation. An oil bonanza could force some reassessments of 
Mexico's total economic picture. 

Josd L6pez Portillo 

Such a reassessment, or at least a fresh look at where 
Mexico is headed. Is likely la coming months, as President 
Echeverria hands over the presidency to Jns6 Lopez Por- 
tillo. 

: Tho incoming president, a former minister of the econ- 
omy, is a relative unknown in Mexican politics; His choice 
to be Mr. EchCverria’s successor, announced by the leaders 
of Mexico's one-party democracy, the Parlldo Revolucio- 
nario Inslllucional, came as a surprise. Voters confirmed 
the choice July 4. 

The party system is under renewed attack. There Is a 
great deal of dlsgrunllement as Mexicans complain about 
the lack of a true choice. 

“We’re caught in a system that permits no real differ- 
ence of opinion,” complained a lawyer In Guadalajara, 
Mexico's second largest dly (500 miles northwest of Mex- 
ico City). “We are morely rubber stamps for the politicians 
who decide what wo will vole on and for whom we will 
vole." 


His criticism is echoed all around this cornucopia -shaped 
nation of 760,000 square miles. 

In Mexico City and even more In the countryside, the 
complaint Is loud and clear: we want more democracy, 
more freedom of choice. 

Eight years ago, this cry erupted Into the most vocal and 
open threat to the government since the 1010 revolution. 
Students at high schools and universities In Mexico City en- 
gaged in a summer-long series of riots, demonstrations, 
protest marches, and open clashes with police and Army 
units. The unrest subsided that (oil just before Mexico 
played host to the 1968 Olympics, but not before hundreds 
of young people were killed, Injured, jnltod, found missing. 

It was an ugly scene. Sporadic clashes between students 
and pollco have recurred, bul there has been nothing to 
rival the 1966 disturbances. 

Now, however, student dissatisfaction with the system 
and with the whole fabric of Mexican life Is building anew. 
There are suggestions a new explosion of student unrest 
might be far more fiery than the 1968 disturbances. 

The better life 

Mr. Ldpez Portillo obviously is concerned about Lhls un- 
rest. 

"Our system has got to adapt itself to new realities." he 
said during the presidential campaign. "If it doesn’t, we are 
not giving Mexicans their share In the better life." 

But 11 will be hard for Mr. Ldpez Portillo lo bring about 
changes. Many Mexicans doubt he has the will lo alter the 
political system. Even If he has, the -weight ut the system 
could make 11 difficult for Mr. Ldpez Portillo to make any 
fundamental change. 

“He has the burden of (he. past vqry much with him," 
said a close .adviser of (he Incoming president. "He knows 
it, and ho also knows a lot depends on iiow well he responds . 
to change in the early months of his administration." 

Mr. Ldpez Portillo takes office Dec. I. 

By that time there will bo 63 million. Mexicans - almost a . 
million more Uiafi now. 

How to feed, clothe, house, educate, and find jobs for the 
burgeoning population Is going to be the new president’s 
biggest problem. 

"It Is as though wc were caught in a whirlwind," com- 
mented a. government official, "without any Idea of how to 
gel out of It. 

"Wc simply havo got to get a handle on the population di- 
lemma. Without that, all else goes down the drain." 
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Too many Mexicans? Population spiral makes future of Mexico’s young uncertain 
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Jacques Brejoux operates one of two existing old paper mills In France 


Pholos by Mark Amman 


Ancient French paper mill still churning 


By Terry Punk -Ant man 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Puymoyen, Prance 

At the end of the narrow dirt road that slices 
off from the highway near Puymoyen in the 
western mountains of France, stands Moulin 
du Verger, one of the two remaining paper 
mills in the country. 

The silence of the 16th-century village is bro- 
ken only by the wheel which scoops up water 
and sends it whooshing through the mill. A few 
cats in haphazard patterns of black and white 
play aimlessly on the grass, and wlldf lowers 
and ivy splatter the low stone buildings. To 
walk down the broad steps into the mill itself 
is to descend through the centuries to a time 
when handcraft was the only Industry. 

The visual romanticism Is emphasized by 
meeting Jacques Brejoux, the present owner of 
the mill. Westing a dark blue turtleneck 
sweater, a rubber apron reaching to his boots, 
•and a woolen sailor’s cap, Mr. Brejoux is a 
stocky man who is almost dwarfed in the im- ■ 
mense room where he works. Armed with a 
wooden paddle, he stirs the jelly-like mixture 
or cotton rags and water circulating in a cop- 
per tub that crosses the width or the room. 

The cnomiiLy of the task of papermaking is 
concretely "oppressed in the magnitude of the' 
machinery it requires; The massive beater, 
the paper press, and the deep vats that hold 
the final pulp Into which fhe mahogany paper' 
molds are dipped. The process is long and - 
tedious, demanding technical discipline and eri-. 
durance. A speck of dirt can destroy a sheet; a . 
poor-quality mlxUire . can ruin a costly batch of 
thousands of pieces. 

Watching Mr. Brejoux work alone, I’m re- 
: minded pf U^ g^^avings . found . in . old books 
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White rags are ground Into thick paper pulp 


says . Mr. Brejoux. 
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Ian Athfield’s houses ‘show people how to remember’ 

New Zealander wins I M , d8 , tank A __ OT , ' 

world design contest “'X ysv^V 


vent 


By William Marlin 

New York 

A man who advocates aesthetic effort 
and deprecates sociai effort is only likely 
to be imderslood bi/ a class to which so- 
cial effort has become a stale manor. To 
argue upon the prus-ihiiifi/ uf culture be- 
fore luxury to the hucolw irnrld may be hi 
argue truly, but it is an title nipt to disturb 
a sequence to which humanity has long 
been accustomed. 

- Thomas Hardy 

The author of “The Return of the Native," 
who started out as un are hi led of chnrming 
Gothic Revival churches, would have liked Ian 
Athficld a lot. Like Hardy’s main iha racier, 
Clym Ycobrlght, the young New ZeuJand archi- 
tect, born tn the plains city of Christchurch 
and now living astride one of the hnrborsidc 
hills of Wellington, cares a lot for the kind of 
insight and initiative that enn produce "the 
possibility of culture before luxury." 

In an ora when the world's material abun- 
dance has been badly abused, and machines 
are running humanity ragged, the winner of 
the first International Design Competition for 
the Urban Environment of Developing Coun- 
tries (staged by Architectural Record maga- 
zine of New York and focused on the creation 
of a 500-family squatter settlement in the land- 
filled Dagat-Dagatan district of Manila), Is de- 
termined to make sense, more than money. 

As It happens, he has made a lot of the first, 
and some of the second, since opening his own 
office In 1968, having been kicked out of a local 
practice for not being obsequious enough, ir 
hypocritical humility Is not his style, neither is 
lording It over ethers. His Manila scheme, for 
example, Is a closely knit fabric of familiar 
materials and forms, based -on the use of the 
native coconut palm tree and Its by-products. 
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EXTENSION OF TYPICAL UNIT 1 :50 


Ian Athtietd'a design lor Manila 


With basic pole and roof construction, houses using local material will be easy to add to and quake resistant 


In Manila, as In most developing countries 
where towns and cities have been swamped by 
migration from rural areas, there are count- 
less numbers who don't even have any scratch 
from which to start. Athficld means lu supply 
some. His "aesthetic effort," going hack to 
Hardy’s description of Clym Yeobrlght's di- 


trash pile so latter-day Erewhonians can nil from architecture, that orthodox practitioners 
start fanning again, he does insist that archi- will dismiss these forms as out of keeping with 
lecture is the structuring of human Interaction "real" and "practical” needs. Question is, 
and encounter, of desires and dreams, of mem- whose needs? Nor Is this the work of a bud- 
orles and emotions - more than the compu- ding, brilliant, but still unkempt artist who will 
tallon of square footage or the rote wrapping “eventually come around.” The child, who be 
of function. : ■ gan drawing at the ago of 7, grew up just fine. 


7 77 7 r r - ; J lemma, is credible because It embodies a "so- 

"You know, before ripping open the sealed clfll effort " m which helping those "least able 


envelope to find out whom they had chosen, ev- 
eryono on the Jury was convinced that a Fili- 
pino was behind this design," said Mr. Athfield 
recently, having never set foot outside New 
Zealand until hU proposed community, or ba- 
rangay, was a star exhibit at Habitat, the 
United ’Nations Conference on Human Settle- 


persons to cope" becomes a plan for engaging 
native traditions and terrain, activating native 
ideas along with elbow grease, in a process of 
cultural as well as economic enhancement. 

The two have not often gone together, and 
while up-to-date technical systems can serve 
this dualism, long lacking in the alms of city 


fiction. ; .x gan drawing at the age of 7, grew up just fine, 

;’s no different, really, than eating or. thank you. and, , to borrow from Christopher 
tog, hanging out the laundry or lending Morley, his "strange divinity still kept." 
arden. It's not a separate hierarchy, but a • As Mr. Athfield walked out of the Yale Club, 


menls to Vancouver, British Columbia, to May, planners, they cannot be a substitute. 


..followed by his visiting New York City. 


To stack the urban poor of Manila - or lor 


"The fact tjie Jury thought so is, I think, the that matter, 0 f Harlem - In high-fallutin’ flats 
best possible compliment. I am going to take sleek-surfaced, machine-looled facades, 

my hammer and saw to Manila and, as I insist ^ ^ p U ( illusion of luxury before the sub- 
on doing with my clients at home, the sentl- s i ance of culture and, as has too often been the 
merits and fiuggestlons hnd sweat of Lhc people c& se, wlthoqt generating Jobs or community 
who erb going to Uvo in the community will be activities as a spin-off df housing construction. . 
the basis of wiiat Is finally built. Like an inhabitant of Samuel Butler’s fic- 

. "Self-help, self-employment, and self-suffi- tl one ] agrarian community Erewlion, set secre- 
ciency are the key things in my concept, as vl- t i vely j n R fold or New Zealand mountains, Mr. 
tal as Ihp consideration 1 gavo to the layout of Athfield has demythologlzed technology as the 
the sites, structures, and services. Construct- controlling factor of social progress and archl- 
ihg; the. barangay, and maintaining it, are tcclural form. Though he doesn't go so far as 
meant to crcato Jobs — not Just roofs and walls [ 0 suggest, as Butler did, that the products of 
. and streets." technology be cost onto some muscumologlcal 


sleeping, hanging out the laundry or lending Morley, his "strange divinity sUJl kept.*’ 
the garden. It’s not a separate hierarchy, but a - Aa Mr. Athfield walked out of the Yale Club, 
process of bringing harmony out or Hie hler- t 0 buy a pair of shoes for his wife Clare; amid 
archies of life," the blond-bearded visitor went thQ clamor of 42d Street, one couldn't help but 
on - think that a once-isolated, now-resonant chord 

Leaning out on a deep window ledge in his ^as been struck by the chance in Manila, and 
room at the Yale Club ta midtown Manhattan ’one vibrating right down to the values of 
ho marveled at the Jumble of rooftops, pedes- people everywhere as they deal with culture, 
trians, and traffic around Grand Central Ter- luxury, and the demands made by both. Clym 
mtnal, while going on to describe the con- Yeobright, coming home to tangled family 
stematlon, the night before, when he had roots i Q a forlorn rural setting, explained his ‘ 
shown up in those staid surroundings wearing a choice In a conversation which most of us liave 
wide-brimmed leather hat, open shirt, and love had one fonn or another: 
beads. ] 


■fv 



‘They wouldn’t allow . me In the dining 
room " he chuckled. 

"A house sliould bo ablo to show people how 
to remember," he said, and Indeed each Is rich 
In message, allusion, and metaphor - almost 
os If he had taken his stylistic tenets from- 
Hardy or Butler rather than from the “mas- 
ters" of modem arcliltcclure. 

His basic material is plaster, now smooth 
like molted marshmallow, now rough like a 
sugaring of rock candy. The trowel marks take 
ono into the confidence of the building. The-. 


* "I am astonished, Clym. How can you 
want to do . better than you’ve bocn 
doing?” 

"But 1 hale that business of 
mine, ... I want to do some worthy 
things. ... ." 

“After all tho trouble that has been 
taken to give you a start, and when there 
Is nothing to do but keop straight on to- 
wards affluence, It disturbs mo, Clym, to 
find you have como home with such 
thoughts. . . .1 hadn’t tho least Idea you 


wood can, be heard resisting the carpenter's r meant lo go backward in the world by 


plane'; Tho Ulcs underfoot are : still Ilrthe flro. 
Brick chimney masses are in an ecstasy ot 
compression. 

His own residence, a Joyous mix of English 
cottage and Maori hut, cascades down the . 
planted slope in a. piccolo fugue of roof peaks, 
past which he trudges 16 the office Ip the . 
mornjng, accompanied by quartets of croaking 
frogs In the .ponds below. A circular tower, ilka 
a .periscope left over from the Imagination of 
Jules Verne, peers dowij ; the harbor, as if : 
glimpsing something tho rest of us can't sec. ! , . 

On the south Island of New Zealand, a sec- 
ond houao is abuildlng,' this one to bo shared 
with several other families and, sited beside 
tho water inn forested setting, shades of sym- 


■ your own free choice. ..." 

"I cannot help It." said Clym, to a trou- 
bled tone. 

"Why enn't you .do . , . as Well as oth- . 1 
.ors?" ■ 

: "I don^t know, except that thoro are / 
many things other people care for which 1 
. don't. . , 

. "And . yel . you might have been a 

■ wfenUhy/ 'mail .if you bad only per-, 
sbvorqd. . , , i suppose you .will be like ■ 
your falhor.. Like him, you ar? getting 

. . Weary .of doing well.’,’ 

“Mother, what .Is doing well ?" . ; -■ 

fan Athfield, . having It one up on Clym., is ' 


Architect (second from right) and hla staff take a lunch break 


bollsm and fantasy shimmorlng like a wishing- getting to build the choice ho's made. One sus- 
waU mirage. Doep-runnlng realitlos bubble to peels that Erowhdn has finally found archl- 
the surface ofllylng in Ihqso unusual works- tcclural interpretation, and. tliat it wasti'l “r\o- 
onc gently graztpg itS grqssy site like a flack of where' 1 spoiled sort of backward, after all. 
sheep, mother hiddeh in a thicket like fi ajiy v . . , . 

. unicorn. . . • Mx. Marlln wiitcs archUeciufe acd ur- 

This’la not frivolity. It Is the r kind df .mirth , ; ban design crjlleism .for Tftc Christian Sc'i-; ' 
and meaning that has .been mtofllng so ^ioiig cnee Monitor. , ‘ • 
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Time to dress 
your couch in 
double-knits? 


By Marilyn Hoffman 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Knit fabrics have now overtaken the furni- 
ture market just as they overtook both the 
women’s and men's apparel market a few 
years ago. KnfL construe! ions are now consid- 
ered to lw one of the biggest growth categories 
in the upholstery fabric field. 

For the homemaker, knits mean an uphol- 
stery fabric that can “give” and recover; a 
woven fabric does not. Knits make deop seat- 
ing possible without crumpled cushions. They 
tailor well, offer texture or surface interest, 
and a softer "feel" than many woven fabrics. 
They cling nicely and wrap and mold easily. If 
put on properly, there Is no scam slippage. 

Jerry Wexlcr, vice-president of Sellg Manu- 
facturing Company, says, “The developments 
In knitted technology are happening very fast, 
so we can oxpect to see a real advance In their 
use. We see a real revolution In knit design and 
an exciting new style direction evolving out of 
their use.” 

Sellg Is showing new cable-knits and bargollo 
designs in tones of beige and while and gray. 

Paul Kando, director or product devel- 
opment Tor Olympia industries, Inc., has said, 
"The upholstery market is ready for knits . . . 

It uses 498 million yards of fabric a year, and I 
think that by 1980 almost 20 percent of that 
yardage will be In knits. But actually the po- 
tential of this market Is virtually unlimited.” 
Mr. Kando came up with the first "sweater 
look" In knit upholstery. 

One new double-knlL upholslery fabric comes 
closer to a velvet look than any other fabric, 
though it has a /cel all its own. This new ‘Vel- 
vet" knit can also have a sculptural effect. 

One knfl fabric looks like suede, others arc 
stretched fabrics such as brushed nylons, 
plushes, pliable fake furs, and supple knit-lined 
Naugahydes. Some raschel knits, with three-dl- 
mensiomd textures (which are achieved by 



Sola by Howard Parlor 


There’s a rainbow of durable, stain-resistant prints available In knit fabrics 


utilizing thick and thin bubbly textured yarns), 
resemble nubby handwoven fabrics. 

A high blister double knit has been used on 
Sellg chairs, and knits involving transfer print- 
ing are popular with many manufacturers. 
Leading companies producing upholstery knits 
include Guilford Mills, Novelty Textile, 
Olympia Industries, and Oolong Uphqlstepy . 
1 Fabrics.' : y *■■'». A,. •<£ ’ v 

Knitting's new impact on the upholstery 
market is being seen in both Its aesthetic and 
practical advantages, says Arthur Felnberg, 
president of Novelty Textile Mills. Warp-type 
knits have both durability and abrasion resis- 
tance, and both warp-type and raschel knits 
bring an added fashion dimension to textured 
looks. A diamond overstitch pattern by Nov- 


elty Textile is today one of the most popular in 
the market 

Gunther Forstmann of Guilford Mills speaks 
of the thicker density and tighter construction 
of knitted velvets, and of the circular knits 
which are especially suited to covering molded 
furniture. 

room, 

Kroohler, Thayer Coggin, Sellg, Howard Par- 
lor, and the Flair division of Bernhardt. Bar- 
gello patterns, flamcstltch, marble designs, 
chevrons, and ovorall hobnail designs have won 
immediate approval. 

During the boom years of the early 1960s, 
knllllng mills wore producing 325 million 


pounds of knits per year. Today, the mills with 
their fasl-productlon techniques are capable of 
producing 2 billion pounds a year. It was essen- 
tial for them to venture from apparel fashion 
into household textiles. A variety of knits are 
now sold over the counter lo home sewers ns 
well as to manufacturers of upholstered furnl- 

>> S£| C i nfi v 1 n n i . ' trC tCl> ‘ in lh0 
beretrafeecUo 
nllure. 

Knitted bedspreads and sheets are already 
on Lhc market in limited quantities. Both (i!e- 
nolt Mills and Borg Textiles are producing knit 
plushes in Horculon to retail at from $3.75 to 
?11 per yard. 


Outdoor living — pull up a Cool salads for hot summer days 

chair and join the begonias 

* 3 The Christian Science Monitor 1101 1W» and let stand at room temperature 3 < 
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By Mllllecnl Taylor 
Garden writer of 
Hie Christian Science Monitor 

Where you sit out you can enjoy flowers and 
shrubs close around you by making a garden of 
polled plants and plants set In containers. For 
good conversation with friends, for alfresco 
family suppers, and for a quiet, attractive 
place In. which to study or read, you want a 
place that is intimate, with greenery around 
you to add grace and loveliness. 

If your garden is spacious you can lay pav- 
ing slopes or bricks on a level area of sand 


plants grouped near It, and balanced with other 
grouped ; plants elsewhere. For height, if 
needed, potted vines on trellises - or even 
small trees In tubs - can be used. 

Whore you emerge from Ute house, and 
where you step off the patio Into tbe rest of the 
garden (if you have made an outdoor living 
room In a larger garden), place potted or 
tubbed plants lo accent these exits. Tubbed 
plants on oither side of steps or along a brick 
or stone wall are attractive. Raised beds with 
potted plants set below their rims give a natu- 
ral look. 

Your tropicals and other houseplants can 


wm added ^ tflth'tttp pew plants you 

Ferns, balling plants, and hanging baskets 
fttong the house waif can soften sharp archi- 
tectural lines and add Intimacy and graced Pot- 
■ Jed plants can ‘be used freely and replaced 
Wben they havC 1 flnishQd bloqmlng.. Look for' 
:;'sdrtid with fragrance, to.o, and because you. will ■ 

!■ AmknliliJ p(f AiiF'hN.. J'.-l. i_ • «• ■ . 1 


iV •/y :?*"S*v* -a* Fqivumc uu- 

■ '(■;;£ -ptatopty 4o_ a? a;UUle landscape designing, fa: 
1 : 'C;^ V^ht.yoUr small paved area .surrounded tiy' 

a' high fehbe lo lbok ldrger artd-uncluttered. de-, 
-• S *P curved instead of slratght beda around the 
-r: edge, and set polled plants; \A them wjth a fpr 

cal point - a fountain or smpU.slatUfe ~ at the 
far end. . j , 

if your paved area is rathdr large and open , 
you might use heavy 1 redwood , ruijiiture,j A 

■ , , couple of .big containers; and set potted plants 

and l ubped shrubs In groups for accents. 

You might make a patio pool with, polled 


* ”** ^ include | 2 tenons salt 


■.thes is, no nped fo sit on a stretch ofopep 
: teckyatxl ,1a Wn when (t, is easy to. make an at- 
'i ^raciiyp, outdoor sitting area. Paving of soijic 
aorL, ■ no mQUerhaw lush tlv6 ' grass, can be 
■usqd r evon rigid- after a shower or water! ng - 
•; and can be less buggy:'. "V; 

:• i‘ .,A Y , 9* iwojof planning apd pctlbn.Vaild a 
■ fairly , fhnall ;inyfeStirient ; of . paying blocks } ghd 
.fdanU,;lcan pr^yide a place lri which you c'aq 
sit; out all summer imig and Which can be en- 
. Joyed byeveryqrie. ; •'••• *. :* >• v' /. 


By Olga Pllshonlg Schley 
Special lo 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cold and crisp, a well-prepared salad Is sure 
to boost the most lagging summer appetite. To 
add interest and variety to hot-weather meals 
you may want to include these recipes In your ' 
salad repertoire) 

Smothered Lettuce 

1 head leaf lettuce or curly endive 
3 green onions, finely chopped 

2 teaspoons sugar 

Salt and pepper to taste 

3 slices bacon, cut in strips 

2 tablespoons vinegar 

Tear greens, wash, and chill. Dry thor- 

I hotdripptags over the greens. To&Tand serve 
Immediately.; ; 

German Potato deled 

. 4 pounds cooked salad potatoes 
: 6 slices bacon, diced ' 1 * 

■ ^ cup sugar 

3 tal^espoops fiour . 

2 teaspoons salt ' ; . ' • . ^ 

% teaspoon pepper f 

l . ctip cider vinegar •/ 1 
1 cup water 

4 green onions, sljced 

Peet and cut potatoes In thin 'slloes. Fry ba- 

d^^ip.Tf nw^hry, add tnore' bacon fat to 
to . make cup drippings. Blend sugar, 


Combine sauce, potatoes, and onions in skil- 

C , ,?} Jrn sklUet t0 off * covor wIth towel, 
not lid, and let stand at room temperature 3 or 
4 hours. Sprinkle with crisp bacon Just before 
serving. 

Makes 10 to 12 servings and is best at room 
. teroperaturo or reheated Just before serving. 
Goes well with broiled or fried fish and grilled 
meats. 


Florentine Salad 

1 pound fresh spinach 

2 hard-boiled eggs, chopped 

8 slices bacon, fried and crumbled - - 
l A cup green onions, chopped 
16 cup Italian salad dressing 
Salt to taste 

Remove lai-ge veins from spinach. Crisp Hie 

‘is Er dry lhprous ^’ 

serving. Serves 8. , 

Summer Salad Bowl 

U cup salad oil ^ 

& cup Clip Vinegar *"■ 

1 teaspoon sugar ' . ! ' 

1 te&qwon salt 
l A teaspoon pepper 

4 tomatoes, cut in wedges ' / . 

1 white onion, sliced •/ ■> *, * ' 

1 cucumber, thinly aUced <• 

l.head romalne or leaf lettuce 
4 hard-boiled eggs, quartered ; f\. ! 

8 Mlpes crisp bacon; crumbled , " ' - 

RlnnH nil . l .’ 


v uaeon, crumoiea.i 

;i?nogar, sug&, salt, afel peppe^iiii J 
eteqtnc blender or shake . thoroughly'' in a -laf 
wUh' a tlghWilting lid., i; ■ 

^I^ur dresaing over tofnatiies, onloh, cucufpt 
per, ;ami toss gehtly. Refrigel^te JO nilnutSs. ' 

Pa »— ■- — ij v. - n it 


at aptly. i. Serve to. salad bowl Uped' with lettiice. Garnish 

. V-:'- f. ■) W eggB and-.bO'cori,^: •••: f : -ft - ‘.i . 

: :■ :r j y>. .« y- ■> , ’.y- 

■ "Kri. ^ i- ; = : j'?' s 
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cycling in Switzerland: not all ups and downs 


] By Peter Tonge 

j Staff correspondent of 

The Christian .Science Monitor 

Chur, Switzerland 
'he man behind the counter at Chur stntion 
aks very little Knglish. But with sign Inn- 
ige a foreigner can get along Ju.st fine, and 
hln minutes can wheel a .sturdy, throe-speed 
(ycle out into the streets. 

For 10 francs (about Mi tin* bicyele is your* 
Use us you please for ;m mi ire uoekcn>l 
id’s whul is great (or Die evehsl an Swii/er- 
jd: It does not eusl all Unit umch Id rent u 
jncipedo (vein, the Swiss cull it). And you 
ji hire one at any railway slutiun In the coun- 
F unrt return it lo any cither. 

The. first thing you notiee in Hie streets <if 
|ur {pronounced •■corn") is lluit you are nut 
ne. Cars are plentiful, and so are bicycles, 
o very young use them, ami so do tlie el- 
rly. One whlle-haiied woman pedals pur- 
iefully past you - you’re out sight-seeing; 
' fi has somewhere to go. There is a man In 
jllar, tic, and topcoat, ton, obviously going 
piling somewhere. A young buy pulls a small 
Oiler behind hLs two-wheeler - it Is loaded 
[th a balo of hay. Bedding for his rabbits per- 
ips? 

But the sight that Imprints itself most indeli- 
y on your mtnd is the woman cyclist who 
ertakes you with a vacuum cleaner strapped 
l the back of her bike, lls handle projecting 
yward like an overly thick radio antenna. 

The Swiss cycle for fun, but the bicycle, 
fry clearly, is also a practical mode of trans- 
irtatlon here. 

Sbmqwhere you recall reading that the bi- 

'cle Is tlie most cnergy-efflcient form of loco- 

I... . r- ■ • • • 
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motion known to mun, and you begin lo appre- 
ciate this fact as you tour Chur. You get to sec 
a good deal (even at a very leisurely pace) In 
a very short while. 

In Europe, old is generally beautiful, and 
lids oldest of all Swiss cities Is lovely. Archae- 
ological digs have shown it to be the site of 
permanent occupation since the Stone Age. Be- 
fore the Roman invasion nearly 2,000 years 
ago, Chur was an Important center. The name, 
Chur, Is, In fact, Celtic, derived from the word 
"kora," meaning tribe or race. So thousands of 


years of history arc packed into the narrow 
twisting sLreels and hidden courtyards of the 
old lown. 

You sec as much as you can in your one day. 

' Then, next morning, with lingering fingers of 
mlsl slill clinging to surrounding mountain 
peaks, you sel off further afield - lo the neigh- 
boring village of Domal Ems, and beyund. 
There is snow on the mountain peaks, but here 
In the valley it is warm enough for sheep to 
seek the shade. The ubiquitous brown cow of 
Switzerland grazes In almost every field. 
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Dairying, yuu roall/e must Ik* an Important 
prop in the local economy. 

Thrn* are newly plowed fields too. Potatoes 
are a major crop, you later learn, ami there 
are enough orrhanls - white with blossom and 
alive with bees - lo convince you that fruit is 
another uxiwrl of lhc valley. 

But the cableways lining the mountainsides 
remind you l hat tourism is the principal reason 
fur tbe region’s prosperity. 

Later you slop for lunch at a restaurant that 
spills outdoors onto a secluded and well-mani- 
cured lawn. There you gel into conversation 
with a young couple - he Is Swiss, she’s En- 
glish. lie worked for five years in England but 
was “homesick for his beloved mountains," his 
wife tells you. After several hours of cycling In 
these beautiful surroundings you nan under- 
stand why. 

The young mnn is a junior executive with a 
cimipnny that produces artificial fibers. The 
factory, one of very few In the mountains, 
makes use of the timber - tlie raw material 
for nylons, rayons, etc. - (hat Is freely avail- 
able here. Pimple from 80 villages - 80, he 
stresses, not 18 - are employed there. 

ft Is too expensive lo locate most industries 
in the mountains, but Emscr Wcrk (the fiber 
company) Is an exception. So Tom, as his wife 
calls him, feels he has the best of both worlds 
- a good paying job with Industry while living 
in the sort of beautiful surroundings that have 
made the canton of Orisons (Graubundcn in 
German) Ihe principal vacation region of Swit- 
zerland. 

A paper factory is lhc only other big Indus- 
trial employer in the region, and, on a minor 
scale, there are several saw mills. 

Further up, where the valley narrows and 
the mountains seem lo rise more steeply on ei- 
ther side, there is evidence of hurrendous ero- 
sion. Is this the result of man’s poor manage- 
ment of his environment, you wonder. You find 
laior that excessively heavy snows, arc to 
.; blame, . Normal ;s|iow : covor jh the region 
amounts .to about 7 'feel a yaar, but in the win- 
ter of 1974 almost 39 feel fell on the 'mountain- 
lops. And fn the spring came avalanches. 

Where the forest was oldest (209 plus years) 
there was too much rotten wood, a resident 
tells you. A few Irecs would give way, and then 
with gathering momentum the marauding 
snow would cut a swath, acres wide, down the 
entire mountainside. "We lost a lot of timber 
that year," ho says, shaking his head. 

Switzerland’s principal languages are Ger- 
man, French, and Italian. There Is also 
Homansh, spoken by a dwindling minority. And 
eve ry so often the bold English words ‘Tea 
Room" beckon you Inside for refreshment. 
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America’s 
200 th birthday, but 
it’s Harvard’s 340 th 

By Stewart Dill McBride 
Staff writer of The Christian Science Monitor 

i ln St f. arnj sorenll > 01 Harvard Yard, summet^studenfs 
taze beneath lush elms, slurping cool yogurt as they pane 
Ujrough Proust and the sports section. Midday sun glints off 
^ bronze brow of the college's first Ijenefactor jSn Har 
vard. whoic statue sternly stares at the trickle of tourists 
coming to stalk the bicentennial at the nation's oldest college 

hrilw 3 , re f ? < g,ng up * ,le mrn of Harvard Flail, a red 
brick lecture hall constructed In 1 776. fnslde at the new exhibit 
of Harvard s history called "Minds and Manners" they glimpse 

a'i 1 ?, fC Cuil0gC kiS bcen l,ke for I ho last 340 years P 

A Harvard, (he bicentennial Is a bit old hat; the universiLv 
celebrated its SOffth birthday In 1836 • Ly 

" aU ** ck in l638 ' sl5E y* ar * after John Wlnthron and 
his rugged band of Puritans founded Boston when the rnnomi 

“™ d «» y-rly taxes ST^S^SSt 

l ? e , Se rto * ertSi John Harvard dona led his library half 
of his estate, and half of his name to the new college in the 

uZBltS"om dEe ’ MassachuseUs - name( l a«°r tbe English 
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hy Jim Cutts counts craters 

By David F. SalLsburv on the nmun was fulrlv slcadv. then tin- areas dues tip? i-kw.-ru .nii-d r r 


scienci 









; . By David F. Salisbury 

* Staff correspondent of 

I The Christian Science Monitor 
I Pasadena, California 

Putts Is a crater counter, 
frst counted craters on the moon, then 

E r, and now - the big time - Mars. 

Ily, crater counting is one of the few 
jdentists have to put a planet's past in 
Ctive. 

ict, "crater counting is when* it's at." 
le youthful scientist, half jokingly Ik- i.s 
the Viking st:irnllsls winking with flu* 
• cameras mapping the Martian surf nee 
r detail than ever before, 
careful counting of impact craters be- 
rilh Apollo, fleologists wanted to know 
id the various lunnr feat u its they saw in 
itelllte pictures were. The muon's surface 
jacked with craters, am I craters on vru- 
Bnd ernters on craters on craters, 
he rate at which meteorites rauieil down 


on the nmun was fairly steady, then the areas 
most densely covered hy craters must be the 
oldest, the scientists realised. Sn the space ge- 
ologists, including Dr. Culls, began counting 
crateis ami sorting (hem, au-urding in si/e an*] 
frequency, of then fni'iualmn 

They fnuniE this told an interesting story 
The biggest lunar craters were quite old and 
after a ceitaui period shipped rather abruptly. 
When Apullu astronauts binught back Hie muon 
locks these were dated. And frum this tin* sci 
liillsts calculated that Ihe end of the gianl me- 
Icuriti* sliowei was atimii 4 liillnui years ago. H 
lias been suggested that this was the tail end or 
the period when the planets were furmed. 

"We have gotten so we can just about tell 
the age of most craters by lonking at them." 
.says the scientist. The sharpness of the rim, 
Ihe gniliiiness of the ring of debris around Ihe 
crater (ejecta lilankel). tin* presence ur ab- 
sence of secondary craters, and the number of 
smaller craters which litter its slope are the 
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Etching of Harvard’s bicentennial celebration In 1836 
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Gertrude Stein wunam R 

£^SSS?aass 

but I don't really feel ilke an mi : am 80 sorr y In the 1 
today.” amlnatlon paper In philosophy sity’s conf 

Professor James returned the exam mm, r .. . student str 

"Dear Miss Stein- 1 understand iwZtf f' he foUowin g note : one dean 1 

sr as 

the academic hean. After Wnriri ur-VfT.J 


ay wsiRsa.’t*. - 


Jam es Ag ee, and Aga Khan IV (spiritual leader of mom lhan 

rtl-lb^ln^lT)', f™ 1 thc “"‘ves-sity’s list of dropouts Is 
wnK^p d rf ?l h ? rt Fros1, Buckm,ns tor Fuller. Pele Seogcr 
Wi Ham Randolph Hearst, and Edwin Land {who dropped out 
twice before Inventing the Polailod camera). 

‘A few days ln April* 

SlSHHSS 

mbta to, SSdT'r. 110 ? lod ,“, y ’ porll0|,s lhat '« ony nos- 

*'M I nds and 

on u,at sU,a, ny summer afternoon you miglil j j; . V u hc inl 
convoraation between a Midwest couple: d 

bo (his Is Harvard. My word," s„id n young woman, 
asked. sreul aboul thls n lacc ""ywny?'' hor husband 
“Havon'l you heard about tholr gluss-flowor musoum?" 
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Were dinosaurs 
air-conditioned? 

By the Associated Press 

Washington 
The vertical plates on the 
back of the Stegosaurus a 
dull-witted dinosaur made 
popular lit countless monster 
movies - could have been 
part of a sophisticated body, 
cooling system, scientists 
say. 

Yale University scientists 
say examinations of fogsll 
plates from the beast shows 
they might have been heat 
exchangers as well as decora- 
Uon and armor. 
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».»>,. • . Ihierpatlonal boya boarding school with rigorous U.S col- 
preparatory program ror Americans. 'Grades 6-12. 
‘wcilona for French, German and llallan-speak- 
L pKfeaaluderitfl). Thorough preotloa of modem language*: 
wi u fnrgKly -duallnea' American faoulty. Affiliate Member Na- 
tional Association ot Independent Schools. College 
Boards. Ideally located al 3000 (set above sea level, in 
central Switzerland, 45 minutes from Zurich and Lucerne. 

' All spoils, excellent ski facilities. Travel Workshop during 
•7: V-s Bpring vacation. Language Program In July and Augusl. 

•s,.... • Write: Dean of Ihe American School, Inatliut Montana, ' 
6316 ZUgerberg, Switzerland. 
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INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

the best features et European and American Music Education!' 

“;>! RtfYTHM •' SOLFEGH * IMPROVISATION 
DALCROZE TEACHER S CERTIFICATE COURSE 
fife/ CHILDREN & ADULTS - DAY & EVENING 
1®!% PROFESSIONAL TRAINING - ARTIST FACULTY ’ 
Ifer ' REGISTER NOW FOR FAU. OR SUMMER TERM 
[fe;----;-Ar Information DR. HILDA M. SCHUSTER, Direc(ar 
ISa; ;i£. 161 East 7Jrd Sr.. NY 10O2J - (212) TR 9-0316 
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A Coeduutionil Boarding 
School 
Gradu 1-9 
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dcnli gam- idmmiM (t onhlindiii unndii, 
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4fao Country Dty School 
Total MPOtilDMl 1!0 
Wrtls: John N. BuMr, Hudmultr 
Box M, DMrtlBld. MA 01342 
(413) 772-I40B 


TO Suprrlur ivachers willing 
S 3 - In h^L-iime Involved nn a ■ 
pcrMin in person hasfi. 

One of tlie moil dlninguUhedl 
namei In the small company of H 
America's great private college ■ 
prep schools Tor more than 1 
100 years. H 

Academic excellence within ■ 
n framework or healthy attitudes ■ 
and worlhwhila values. Ml 

Accelerated programs, award- ■ 
winning science facilIHes. a I 
beautiful campus and athletic re 
facilities that Include the Mid- ■ 
west's tennis center. B 

Learning that happens in the ■ 
ideal environment ui WAYLANUl 
Coed, (trades X-l 2 . Jj 

Niiii-dlscrimlnaniry- 

“ALL HUMAN BONGS ARE BORN FREE 
AND EQUAL IN DIGNITY AND RIGHTS" 

Is The Molto Of 

THE 

STOCKBRIDGE 
V SCHOOL v 

Interlaken, Mass. 01266 

An InternBllonal Multiracial 
8chool Dedicated to Change 
for a Batter World 

Accredited. Coed Boarding, 
Grades -9-12. Strong Aca-: 
demlc, Art, Drama, Wilder- 
ness, Sporta programs. Slu- 
dent/Teacher ratio 8-1 . 
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i-lurs tip? t-ivpi.Tii.ni. vtJ c ralt-r count t-r luoks ftir 
in 1971, Mnrincr 9 went into urbil around 
Mars It raillni-d back the? first t-k-ar pit turi.-s 
nf Hit- Kvii I'lanc-t's surf an- Ftut wln-n tin* cra- 
ter counters lueil the lechNnpies which IkuI 
wnrkfil mi well nn the nwnn. they got a cun- 
luswl picturo Mars, with i -\ en Its thin atmo- 
sphiMi*. did mil | ir cm- m Hie same i-ra taring his- 
tory as did the iiii less mrmn 
T hi* i-ruler cnnniei's' next oppoi-iimUy came 
with Mariner Venus- Mercury. It lutik the first 
close-ups nf ilu? mrn *n nusl pi artel In Muri-h, 
11174 . 

"Hveryone uxitoctod Mercury to be the* key 
to Mars," says Dr. Cutis. 

The two planets have virtually the same 
gravity, so the energy which meteorites gain 
from plunging into the surface should be Ihe 
siinie. And Ihe size nf the craters they leave 
.should therefore lx? comparable. Alsu. Mercury 
Inis little almus| there to wear dnwn era lei's. So 
the st-ii'iilisls Imped it would link the history of 
the nmun and Mars. 

Unfortunately, Mercury did not cooperate. 
Fuller it is Just made out of much different 
stuff or the mcl entiles present close In till* sun 
eons ago were much different than those far- 
ther out in the solar system. But the picture 
Mercury presented ulso turned nut (o be "a 
liUle confused," admits Dr. Culls. 

Already the Viking pictures have revealed 
why Mars seems to have a peculiar mix uf era- 

tnre fin Ihn Ifnrt PlfiHiit enmn nrvutKf fn miArl 
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wny mare seems ui nave a peculiar mix ui era- v.>- '* ^ >. vv '* 

tors. On the lied Planet, some newly formed Pt' 

craters clearly have bcen burled by windblown j . ‘ ‘ ^ * 

dust and uncovered epochs later, says Dr. ■'* f ^ ? $ • 

Cults. This can mnke ancient craters look * ' ap photo 

much younger than they really arc, lie ex- 
plains. Mars craters: as young as they look? 
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CATALINA ISLAND 
SCHOOL ; 

Founded 1926 • FUHy Aocndtfod 
Boarding - Coeducational 
Qradea B-12 
75 alodanU - 10 faculty 

Wa ara Uie place for the boy or girl 
who wants to prepare for Golfega end 
later nia In a school mat take* fun ad- 
vantage of HB location on a 42,000 
acre Blind nature conaaivanay thirty 
miles oH lire caul of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Traditional academia subjoola 



foaowlng optional icOvilian. Scuta, 
Bailing, aoccar. kayaking, boatbuilding, 
navigation, backpacking, tlBhlng. gar- 
dening. beekeeping, video, dramatics, 
ceramlci and photography. 


bommibo nuw pnvtvyiB|«i|. 

Can or wilts: CaiaKria bland School. 
P.O. Bov 70S. Town Bay, Avalon, CA 
B0 7 04 - (213) Avalon Sit (operator 
aaatslance required) 

Richard C. Wheeler 
Harvard University, A.B., M.A., 
C.A.S., Headmaster 


Fenster School 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

■ fully accredited 

Qradea 1-12 • College pfapfratory . 
a.lfalloqany^kiwwri. , ' ,• 

■ Srufchlid'rJrtigramB : : 

Superior I no Millet and eletl 

• Small daases 

• tndMdual attanilon 
He" ■ Hiding. Swimming, eto 

. In ananlo Aduna 
WiL Catalog 

Also Summer tchooi 

' Kenneth C. Fenttar : 
1BL 8900 E. Oeotllta Drive 
Ml : ; Tucson, AriiMia 85715 
U[ <G02) 749-3340 - 
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Are you getting enough 
out of school? 

Education at Daycroft la a unique, experience for Christian 
Science youth who enjoy Bmall, challenging classes. In addi- 
tion to a demanding academic curriculum. Daycroft offers a 
complete athletic and activity program. Students -and faculty 
enjoy an atmosphere which fosters the development of the 
unlimited potential of each student, academically and so- 
cially. ■ ■ 

Daycroft Is a coeducational day and boarding college prepa- 
ratory school for Christian Scientists In grades 3-12. 

For further Information write or call: , 

F. Lovyeil Curtis, Jr., Hsadmasler 

• The Daycroft Schooljnc. 

3 '- ; ' tfdbk Rldde 

Greenwich, Connecticut Q6B3G 

(203) 869-7730 

The Daycroft' School admits students of pny race, color and 
national dr ethnic origin. 
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At last a star on Paula Trueman’s door 


By David Merritt 

New Vurk 

If you’ve been (-lint East wood's latest west- 
ern, “'Tin 1 Outlaw Josey Wales,” you have 
doubtelessly been Impressed by Paula True- 
man's feisty performance us a Wild West 
grandma struggling across a hostile land with 
as much bravery as the handsome gunliyhtcr 
who helps her. 

It is a demanding role, but Miss Truentan 
seizes U by the horns and wrestles it into sub- 
mission with her very first words. She be- 
comes one of the most ref resiling oases in a 
picture whose other episodes lapse some I fines 
Into meaningless violence. 

Miss True mint's success with (he part Is no 
surprise, however. Though she has never 
achieved slur slid us, this sturdy character ac- 
Iress has Iwen gathering experience for de- 
cades. .Shu Is representative of many veteran 
performers who make skill, rather than star- 
dom. their primary goal. She has made her tal- 
4 ents (lie base for a Jong and often deeply re- 

warding career. 

“I never dreamed about being a star," Miss 
Trueman confessed over lunch at Sardl's, in 
between Interrrupllans by friends and col- 
leagues who spotted her at the famed show-biz; 
restaurant. "I wanted to be at the top, but In 
Uie sense of being awrully good - doing what f 
do awfully well. I never thought about this 
business of being accepted In the world as a 
star. . . 

A couple of years ago, the Trueman career 
edged close to stardom In the celebrity sense. 
She played the leading role in a bizarre com- 
edy called "Homebodies," directed by Larry 
Vust. which was actually chosen for exhibition 
at Uie Cannes Film Festival. Then something 
wont wrong - even Miss Trueman doesn’t 
know what - and the movie was never dis- 
tributed beyond Cincinnati, where it was made. 
Us whereabouts became one of the mysteries 
. . of Cannes, where it failed to ahovy.up, and Mias 
Trueman's shot at International rame faded. ’ 
Since then she has kept busy, though. A 
speaking role in “The Stepford Wives," a day 
of shooting for Woody Allen’s latest comedy, 
her supporting part In "Josey Wales.” Says the 
actress, "There are few parts these days for 
older people, though ‘character 1 parts used to ' 
be a staple. So It’s difficult. But new things, 
such as TV and commercials, open up more 
opportunities. 

"It gats more difficult as you get older," she 
continues, "because opportunities are more 
limited. But 1 did commercials when a lot of 
my theater Friends turned up their noses at 
thorn. Then, after a few years, they tried and 
couldn't gel jobs - because they couldn't do 
that kind of work.” 

It Is typical of Miss Trueman to extend her 
energy and seriousness eveii to the realm of 
the TV commercial for Joy, Tide, Quaker 
Oats, and IBM. "They aren't easy,” she insists, 

■ winking her sharp Ruth Gordon-type eyes. 
"You have to be able to seize a moment. It’s a 
one-minute thing, or even a 16-second thing. So 
in a very brief time you have to snap into it 
and give a picture. It's a particular technique, 
f had very good training lor that - trying to 
make the best of little parts when I worked for. 
a repertory company." 

To Miss Trueman, entertaining Is an art, no 
... . • . .matter what the. circumstances. "I find every 





Veteran actress Paula Trupman In the movie 'The Outlaw Josey Wales' 


because each has Its problems, and I like to 
adapl my technique to each situation." 

The Trueman career started "a long, long 
time ago. 1 was a' dancer. Before ! danced pro- 
fessionally, I taught for a while. One summer I 
danced with Foklnc’s ballet, and at the end of 
the summer I Just didn't go back to school.” 
Miss Trueman “wasn't crazy about teaching 
anyway," and "wouldn't want to fall back on 
teaching acting." preferring to get through 
"drought periods" by spending money saved up 
during active periods. 

"I love dancing and stUl love it more than 
anything else," Uie performer conUnues. "But 
I became an actress and Joined a repertory 
Company at the old Neighborhood Playhouse. 
... We did about six productions a year, bal- 
lets and plays, and I did all of them." 

This turn In her career amazed Miss True- 
man as much as anyone else. As a young girl 
she had wanted to be a writer, and sjie fondly 
remembers an article with pictures that she. 
published later in Vogue magazine - written in 
the foprn of a letter to her friend, Fanny Brice, 
and dealing with another of her many talents: 

. sewing. 

Looking at today's entertainment world from 
her vantage point of long experience, Mtss 
Trueman starts by lamenting the state of the 
theater. "It has changed so much. There are 
fewer plays nowadays, and I don't like the 
kinds of plays they're doing, and I don't like 
the way I hey 're doing (hem. I don't like the 
formlessness of them. I prefer a definite 


also don't like the shapelessness of the acting. 
It's not crisp, it’s not definite. It's vague, it has 

*"AtkP 

art! You start wilh improvisation, but you end 
up with discipline and form and a definite out- 
line, a definite accomplishment." 

Here Miss Trueman slops her criticism. 
"That's as far as I'll go," she announces with a 
smile. "I'm not crazy about talking about act- 
ing. . . . Styles change, and I've changed my 
own style over tho years. I'm not talking about 
anything static. It’s just the whole idea of dis- 
cipline, form. . . . It’s the same tiling In any 
area of life. . . 

Aa for the movies, Miss Trueman objects to 
Ihe "indirect and arty way so many films 
today have in telling their story." But nonethe- 
less, "I love movies. I’m fascinated with them 
as a medium. They present a bigger scope 
than the theater, which is limited by the stage, 
and the human beings standing on their feet on 
that stage. In the movies you can do any- 
thing.” . 

Miss Trueman’s life has always gravitated 
toward the arts. Even her summer home, situ- 
ated attractively on Long Island's South Shore 
waterfront, was designed by her late husband, 
the architect and painter Harold 'Sterner. The 
actress feels that she must have been "born 
with” her many gifts and interests. During her 
childhood, her artistic leanings Were neither 
frowned on nor encouraged. "I was just an In- 
dlvidualisUc person,” she recalls. "I lived In 


Letters from 
James Joyce 


Selected Joyce tollers, edited by Richard till- 
mann, London: Faber & Faber. £H.50. Pa- 
per, £3.70. New York: The Viking Press. 
$18.95. Paper, $5.95. 440 pp. 

By Parkninn Howe 

At last a portable selection James Joyce let- 
ters from the three prcvluus volumes published 
in 1957 and 1966. Professor Ellina nn now judi- 
ciously Includes all Uie well-known letters from 
Joyce's early appreciation of Ibsen In his refu- 
sal Lo join Yeats's Academy of Irish tollers, 
as well as letters from the Joyce of Trieste. 
Zurich, "Ulysses" and ihe “Wake.” 

The selection boasls Inclusion of 10 new let- 
ters and full restoration of many previously in- 
complete, including a suite of love letters to 
Nora Barnacle. Joyce visited Dublin twice in 
1909, each time sending almost dally epistles to 
Nora in Trieste. During his second slay in au- 
tumn, 1909, his correspondence bursts with an 
energy and veracity absent in his later, more 
brittle and posed loiters. He moves among the 
raw materials of his books: the streets of Dub- 
lin, ids friends Byrne, Gogarty, and Cosgrave, 
all of whom appear under different pseudo- 
nyms In his fiction. 

The letters also yield a remarkable con- 
sistency In being composed for one person 
within a fairly short time - August to Decem- 
ber, 1909, with 15 letters falling in December 
alone. "I fell (as I always tool) a stranger in 
my own country,” lie observes on Oct. 27, "I 
loathe Ireland and the Irish." Then in a Dublin 
hotel where Nora once worked he says, "I 
have lived so long abroad and In so many coun- 
tries that I can feel at once the voice of Ire- 
land tn anything." (Nov. 19) The letters are a 
diamond mine of Joyco’s unpremeditated re- 

from the rest of the judicious selection by their 
decisively blue character. The longer Joyce's 
separation from Norn, tho more erotic his let- 
ters become. Somo of the scenes Joyce con- 
jures, up, tho editor notes, may be technically 
termed "perverse." 

One senses that there has been a profound 
betrayal of Joyce In the publication of such un- 
flinching communications between a man and 
a woman. Profossor Ellmann Justifies Inclusion 
of those now letters and fragments by citing 
"Joyce’s avowed determination to express his 
whole mind" - precisely what Joyce did in his 
books, his fictions given out. One scarcely be- 
lieves that Joyce's aesthetics have been played 
out to the point where critics must borrow 
from the artist’s personal affairs. But then the 
moral climate has altered since Elimann’s 1959 
"biography,” and personal privacy has all but 
ceased to be a right. 

Others, more fortunate than Joyce in this re- 
spect, have contrived to escape as they may. 
T. S. Eliot refused to authorize a biography. 
And not 80 miles from Professor Ellmahn’s 
New College at Oxford, the carved flagstone in 
the weathering chapel reads: "The, friend for 
Jesus sake forbeare. ...” 

Parkman Howe is enrolled tn the Ph.D. 
program in Anglo-Irish literature at Uni- 


Rbund and about the brilliant hulk 

Wirgaret appeal, straight out of a Hogarth engraving, as . 


of a man that is Samuel Johnson’ 


This til; intended to be a^ular: book a& as . 
■ IK. + m * yc ^ !t pwuir high’level of]nfortatt- 

' -o y y >nd iptelligerit comment. All the eS- 
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crems aii /awful lot. of facts . finite painlessly : ■: I closed tfie bqokwlth the impression csf iikv-S 
into her big. pages. .Her Johnsop is lively and tag handled some of lVtO thtags Mai^jarot Lane ; 
hungry and thundering, a pdrson of immediate talks about. Hqr wHung hasHhdt tactUe qual- 


ity. It also has the considerable merit ol being 
excited by Its subject. She Is never dull or dry. 

:. The world of j antes' B'oswell Is not the same 
world - that Is the first thing you will realize 
from David Daidhes’ book "James Boswell and 
Hts World.". "Glve;mq your hand. I have. taken 
a liking to you," That was Johnson’s greeting 
to his. brash young friend. There are monjdhts 
... When I; feel like sharing Jt; Others, .when ! do 
. not. As the- English phot C. H. Sisson recently' 
reihafked,.lf Boswell had lived in the 20th cen- 
! ; ,tury he would- no 'doubt have made a fortune 


') appearing oq : 1 gleyjstoh, ! : i, : J .- . ■:•}[■ 

;• ' ; HoweVer} thes^ ; meretrl,cious ; as ' 
. peels', of fheman th at have Engaged the atfe n- 
' t - on °^ D ®Ytd DaicHp^.. Herg is a deeper' Bast 
, well, stranger , and' more secret .person - .and 
Boswoll Who all hjs ;ifle .ne^ed‘ ! faUie^[feqi’, 


dnd who found in Samuel Johnson, a human 
face to which he could ascribe , that sense of 
certainty which he lacked himself and there- 
fore craved in others. Johnsob dominates the 
horizon. But below that mountain of a man. Dr. 
Dalche8 does, justice, to the fodthtlls - to Rey- 
nolds, to: Burke, and to Giarrlck, even to 
Riju&eau. fiere ls "Bozzy,” that, “clubbable 
man” — as Johjisqn called him: ■ , . ■ . 
j .And, .taking thd two bobks together, ' here 
again is. the Imprqbable story of a marriage of 
..fTpe; mlhqs that fealty . hap very mi|e ln corri- 
...mon.’^Yd; a , mutual belief’ !ii "the genius of 
. Samuel- Johnson. !' ''' 

. v 'Sobert Nyp fs q ^poei dritic, gnd essay 1 
\ it jtt.wto lii£fi jn,ScQUQnd.)Hh tyrk is ‘pub- ' 
stow :■ • 


Moscow cranks up southern Africa strategy 


I IJy David K. Willis 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

[ Moscow 

; As the thud of mortar shells from black guerrillas echoes in 

j Rhodesia, signaling a new escalation of racial tension In suuth- 

| cm Africa, the Soviet Union is intensifying its own African 

, strategy on two fronts: 

• It has promised and is widely assumed tn be supplying 
both light weapons and military advisers to Mozambique, as 
well as weapons .and perhaps advisers to other black guerrillas 
training nt bases in Tanzania and Z; until a In fight the Inn 
Smith government tn Itlmdrsin 

The mnr Ini*, dial [ell on ihe Rhodesian town of Uintah Aug. 
i n ore thought by Western sources here in huw come from Die 

; *S 5 £Sff Mozambique is also thought In be designed to 
outbid Peking for local support. Sources here believe Soviet tn- 
fluence in Mozambique has been rising steadily, with Chinese 
influence falling. 

• Moscow is iniincuvering In eMiaet as much 'liphnu.il h 

; capital os it can from I ti-nsi.nis in Smitli Afru a it 

loudly uriH-lanns il^ suppml nf ihwnlnnhlen blacks in Soweto 
(the black township outside Jotianneslnug where i luting tiei'.in 
* in June i and oilier black areas - and is probing ways to tiring 

j- n, power in sprawling Namibia (South-West Africa) a govern- 

( mein at least sympathetic lo the Soviets. 

II is considered significant by Western sources here that the 
'. president of the only black Namibian group recognized by the 

i United Nations and the Organization or African Unity recently 

turned up In Moscow, reportedly with three aides. 

The visitors are assumed lo be In search of arms. The presi- 
dent is Sam Nujoma, whose base Is Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 



Camerapix 

SWAPO leader Sam Nujoma 

S„ far South African I'niite Minister John Vurslw has refused 
In meet with Mr. Nujoma's i.rgiuii/Htion. SWAIN) ( South-West 
African I'enple s Urgunizatinn) despite reported new efforts by 
tendon and by Ihe Tiinyantiin government of Julius Nyerere to 
set up fresh talks between nil sides. 

Mr. Nujuma faces some nppusilmn from ir.ss rndtcal lenders 
within SWAIN), but he Is thought to be highly influential. At the 
same lime, Moscow Is thought hero to tie careful not la go too 
far with its military aid in southern Arrica. 

Western sources say sending In Cuban troops to Angola was 
portrayed as’ a response to a request from a legitim ale govern- 
ment for help against outside aggression (South Africa). No 


suih cum; exists in either Rhodesia or Smith Africa. 

Moscow also must weigh the reaction of the United States, 
which reacted sharply to Ihe Angolan incursion Any overt 
iimvc to divert t.'uban troops from Angola hi southern Africa 
would M-iinusiy endanger detente, it is believed, and could be 
seen us a deliberate effort lo take advantage of the American 
jires idem ial campaign. 

It Is not known here whether there are any Cuban military 
advisers in Mozambique. Rhodesian Minister Edward Suiton- 
Pryce recently charged that Cuban as well as Soviet and T an- 
zaraan advisers were helping guerrillas In Mozambique. 

As Rhodesia looks more and more emhalUed. Moscow com 
bines its aid to the guerrillas with pointed diplomatic approval 
of Rhodesian black Leader Joshua Nkumo. 

Moscow's aim appears to be pro-Soviet black governments 
in both Rhodesia and Namibia, leading to more leverage 
against the while regime in South Africa. 

When Mozambique President Samara Maeliel visited Mos- 
cow May 17-34 of this year, the final communique said Moscow 
had agreed "to render assistance to Mozambique in cansoli- 
diiluig its defense capability." This is thought here to have 
bvi-n followed by shipments of light arms, rifles, and perhaps 
even surface-to-air hand-held rocket weapons. 

As for South Arrica, f’ravdn has hinted that the Soviet line 
will la- to tirarid Ihe Vorslcr government illegal, to support the 
banned African National Council, but prudently In stop short of 
any avert move against the South Africans that could cause 
the United Stales serious concern. 

Moscow has sharply criticized the visit by Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger to Africa earlier this year and sought lo 
blunt new U.S. sympathy for black majority rule throughout 
southern Africa. 


Sakharov sees bleak future for human rights in U.S.S.R. 


By Elizabeth Pond 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

' Nobel Prize-winner Andrei Sakharov is pessimistic about the 
future of human rights In the Soviet Union. But he continues to 
fight for It as a inoral imperative 
In a retrospective Interview the foremost Soviet hunian- 

. rights activist: . .. • , 

• Described the Soviet Intelligentsia as broadly sympathetic 

to dissidents but too strattjacketed to show it. 

• Perceived no serious gap between the intelligentsia and 
the man In the street. 

• Saw little hope that the next generation of political leaders 
might allow more freedom here. 

• Indicated that If he had his career lo live over again, he 
would stUl choose the path or human rights. 

Dr. Sakharov's pessimism is both chronic and acute. In 1008, 
when he Issued a manifesto urging democratization in this 
country, he hoped that other Soviet intellectuals would join ids 
campaign and set off a liberal ovolution here. This hope fnded 
with the Soviet invasion of a liberalizing Czechoslovakia and 
the subsequent crackdown on dissent Inside the Soviet Union. 

Recent developments havo confirmed this long-term trend. 
In Dr. Sakharov'S experience. 

' in the past year four of Ms friends and human rights col- 

leagues hove been sentenced and jutted: Andrei Tvcrdokhle- 
• bov, Sergei Kovnlov. Vladimir Osipov, and Mustafa Dzhemllov. 

. Harsher conditions havo been imposed on political prisoners 
t : inside labor enmps and Jails, and restrictions have been made 
more severe. 

Violence that Dr. Sakharov says appears to hove been In- 
spired by the KGB secret police has led lo the deaths of Kon- 
stantin BogRtyryov, tho foremost Russian translator of RUke; 
■r r Evgeni Brunov, an unemployed lawyer who appealed to Dr. 

. Sakharov for help after alleged persecution , for defending the 
i ^exUedautaQn^U^odor ^l^Mtsyn in s letter; apd otfer-.Jit* 


Similarly, academician Dmitri Likhachov and Mr. Tver- 
dokhlebov’s friend Nikolai Kliuchev were, the victims of 
serious physical assaults. 

Dr. Sakharov regards these Incidents and physical threats 
against other Independent-minded Intellectuals as an attempt 
lo keep the active dissidents In a vacuum, separated from the 
rest of the Intelligentsia. 

Among the Intelligentsia, Dr. Sakharov believes, there Is a 
general yearning for more freedom. 

Human-rights activists are only a "very narrow layer” of In- 
tellectuals, Dr. Sakharov explains, since "even the smallest 
step of nonconformism" often leads to a person's being cast 
out of normal society and hts normal professional life. 

Nonetheless. Dr. Sakharov senses a “deep inner Interest" in 
human-rights Issues on the part of intellectuals, as a matter of 
"self-respect. Without a doubt, in the inner spiritual life of 
society, Interest is very wide," he asserts. 

Dr. Sakharov has received expressions of sympathy from 
truck drivers and other workers, as well as from intellectuals. 
He concludes that the gap between intellectuals and the man 
In the street is not so great today as It was in 19th-century 
Russia. 

“Tho altitude or anll-intellecluallsm which exists now cre- 
ates very serious problems for the whole society,” Dr. Sakha- 
rov contends. He Includes among these problems lack of a 
sense of purpose, drunkenness, and what he sees as Increased 
discrimination in selection of students for higher education. He 
holds that society ns a whole would benefit from o freer and 
more relaxed atmosphere for Intellectuals. 

Whatever the demands of rationality, however, ho doubts 
that the attitude here would change, even with n new gener- 
ation of political leaders. “In a bureaucratic system every 
generation simply reproduces itself,” he observes. 

On the other hand, he considers a return to Stalinist purges 
unlikely, If only because ‘'tragedies of such a Urge scale do 
not happen that often." - „ 

In spite i of the Weak practical qutipok for human rights, -Dr., 
iVSakhareYidbdk.ltlot Mer^ < lds >, <la«l8don ;Mcqpf ■ ifl .acUYM; 




By Sven Simon 

Sakharov with. his granddaughter. Matjas 

and accept social ostracism. "The logic of life and events 
mnde evory next step Inevitable and predetermined," ho as- 
serts. At each point the question of "self-expression, self-liber- 
altan" was most important. His own "Inner liberty” was worth 

tho :o6sti'i‘-. • ■■ ••)' •' ‘ 


As detente cools, United States gets a chilly Soviet press 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent or 
Tho Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

The U.S. is “enslaving" developing countries 
In "neo-coloninlist” tradp, The U.S. and 11s 
NATO allies aro intervening Impermissibly In 
another country’s affairs by threatening to 
withhold economic aid from any Italian gov- 
ernment that Includes Communists. 

And, failing in Us “dream” to lake over ev- 
erybody else’s colonial empire "as a result of 
World War II," the U.S. has set up world "eu- 
clayos”. just like the old frontier forts by lit “to 
seize Indian lands and establish conqueror’s 
rule," - . , 

. This is' (Ho current stnte of world affairs as : 
depicted In the! Soviet, Communist Party news- 
paper Pravda and by ihe. official naws agency; 
Toss. !'• -. I. ' 


No, It la not quite the cold war all aver 
again. But the Shrillness of tone docs.show how 
detente has cooled In this post-Angola election 
year.- 

Detente - by whatever name - remains the 
policy of both- Moscow and Washington, of 
course. But tho most crucial element In it - 
strategic arms negotiations — Is at a standstill 
until the U.S. presidential election- campaign 
sorts itself out. The second important element 
-East- West trade - is proceeding, but without 
glory, following the Soviel-Amerlcan quarrel 
over Jewish emigration from the U.S.S.R. 

The third element for. Moscow -t countering 
Chinese hostility -r nlfio conUnues In forte; but 
ts neglected because it is it 1 sialic condition 
rather Rian an active; moving development. 

; Meanwhile, ifio U.S. hits Increased its mili- 
tary budget and threatens Lo (lull abend into 


strategic superiority with Its hew, cruise hi Js- 
siles. ’■ • 

, All this has weakened ' the restraints • thfcl 
made) ; Moscow, mute its aijtJ&ipUalist propa- 
• ganda so dramatically in the first 3% years of 
detente.' j ’ -/ : 

In a way ' ii is a return to normal. Through- 
-out the years of detente Soviet Ideology never 
stopped maintaining that the Communist brand 
or socialism would Inevitably triumph over Uie 
evil capitalists- Detente Itself was always justi- 
fied. In fact,, as progress toward tills end, the 
result of a changing balance of world forces in 
favor of Moscow. ; 

The most Blunt statements of this view wisra 
dropped In ! nrUclas read by Westerners, how- 
ever. The American President and Secretary. 
: of State liecame Immune to direct’ personal 


criticism in the Sovldt press. And during high- 
level American visits here, the Soviet media 
even refrained from publishing normal, every- 
day stories about racial violence In Bqstirn. 

This . practice has changed gradually in the 
half year following the victory of an Angolan 
faction supported by Soviet-sponsored Cuban 
' troops - and following American outrage at 
the Soviet. involvement to Africa. 

President Ford. Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger, and newcomer Jimmy Carter - and 
not Just Pentagon hawks - rate an occasional, 
rap on the knuckies. The U:S. can be identified 
. as an imperialist, capitalist bogeyman in the 
central press. . ;i 

Nonetheless, a slgnlflcanl' mqrgln (if re- 
straint remains in Soviet media treatment of 
the U.S. : , 
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; South Africa" 

, Why Cape Town’s 

I ‘favored’ Coloreds 

want more 

By Juno Goodwin 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

The people in South Africa who were supposed not Uj rebel 
have Joined the blacks. 

So Car the outcry is at student level. It comes from the Col- 
oreds (people of mixed race) in sophisticated Cape Town 
where race relations were presumed to be less tense than Jn 
the rest of the country. 

Unrest began early in August on a day of declared solidarity 
wilh Soweto, the black township near Johannesburg where 176 
people were killed in June. Soweto has become a symbolic 
word, especially to studonts - in this case students at the Col- 
ored University or the Western Cape (UWC) 

„ y ClW * m*® confronted with police; they burned 
o Wldlng on campus. Then the three black townships near 
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Cofored kindergarten In Capa Town 
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muscle for police 
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By June Goodwin. 

’ Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
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Olympic problems that need to be met before 1 980 

l. I . I I- ■ I .......... I.. T..t..-..w'.- I and lin. hr.LT/ill 


By Larry Eldrldge 


It's never too early to look ahead to- 
ward the next Olympics, so as we close 
the books on Montreal it is already time 
to think about 1980. And the first thing a 
lot of people are thinking about Ls how to 
cope with the multitude of political and so- 
cial problems that beset the games so 
regularly nowadays. 


★ 


One old Idea which surfaced again dur- 
ing this year’s troubles was to use the 
Olympic Slag and anthem Instead of those 
of the Individual nations. At first this 
might sound like n good Idea for curbing 
the rampant chauvinism at these quadren- 
nial celebrations, but in ar-luailty il might 
bo one of those solutions that is worst* 
than lhe problem. 


Anyone who lias been al the Olympics 
knows wlmi a moving and memorable mo- 
ment it is when his country’s team 
marches In, or when an athlete from his 
nation wins an event and thuy raise the 
flag and play the anthem. The athletes 
feel this too. Many of them (Including 
some now starring in the pro ranks) have 
told me that playing for their country was 
the No. 1 thrill in their entire careers. 


Take all this away, and the Olympics 
would become Just another big track 
meet, swimming competition, or what- 
ever. Anyway, the problem doesn't lie 
with flags or anthems. There’s nothing 
wrong with! an athlete competing for his 
country as [well as for himseir. It’s just 
that certain nations, like the Soviet Union 
starting shortly after the war and East 
-'Germany now, have made such an obses- 
sion out of winning medRls that they have 
perverted the whole Olympic ideal. 


999 


Symbol for 1980 Olympics 


The United States Isn't exactly blame- 
less either, for while It doesn't have state- 
supported sports programs its officials 
and media types can wave the flag with 
anyone - and let’s not forget that they 


were the ones who started the whole prob- 
lem by making such a fetish out of count- 
ing medals. 

Somewhere along the way all of these 
countries lost .sight of Baron Pierre de 
Coulwrlln'R original concept that "the 
most important tiling In the Olympic 
Games in not to win but to take part." 

Unfortunately, no one has yet found a 
way to stop a country from Ignoring that 
ideal - and once this happens its rivals 
can seldom resist the temptation to try to 


keep pace, i think the answer, though, is 
to cope with such distortions as bert wo 
can. not try Ln change the whole format 

Fur one thing, the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee cull Id try a little harder to improve 
ils own programs instead of just ration- 
alizing all failures nn the grounds that 
Eastern Kuropcan-slylc sports assembly 
lines don’t fit the mold of a free society. 

olivluusly tt wouldn't he feasible to try 
tu sol up such a system in the United 
States, but this doesn't mean - as the 
USUC seemingly would like us to believe 
- that national development programs are 
some sort of communlsl plot. 

Countries like Austria, Switzerland, and 
France spend millions each year on their 
skiing programs with an eye toward the 
Winter Olympics, illustrating quite clearly 
thnl you don't have lo live In a regimented 
society lo develop a strong national team 
in a particular sport. 

While Hie USOC wrestles with this proli- 
lem over the next four years (and accord- 
ing in some or its own athletes, If soine- 
tliing isn't done quickly American teams 
face potential disaster ln Moscow four 
years hence), the International Olympic 
Committee has its hands full trying to find 
solutions lo the various delicate political 
problems confronting It. 

High on the Ust, Is the "China ques- 
tion,” which threatened for a while to 
wreck the Montreal games. Sentiment has 
been growing to allow mainland China and 
its 800 millibn people Into the Olympic 
movement, but so far a majority of mem- 
bers has stopped short of fulfilling Pe- 
king’s demand that Taiwan be simulta- 
neously kicked out. 

"Solving this problem is uppermost in 
my mind,” IOC President Lord Klllnnin 
said in his post-Olympics press confer- 
ence, but he did nol indicate Hint he had 
as yel come up With any 'solution. 

“What happened here (Canada's iast- 
minute refusal lo let Taiwan compete as 
the Republic of China), highlighted the 
question," he said. 


Taiwan's withdraw ill and the boycott by 
:to African ami Arab naiiuns once again 
raised the question ol letting athletes 
compete under the Olympic flag if fur 
some reason they can’t compete for a 
country. This came up poignantly in Mon- 
treal when sprinter James G likes of 
Guyana made jusl such a request after his 
country pulled out. Many people thought 
this was a chance for the IOC to establish 
an important precedent enhancing the 
sporting aspect of the Olympics and mak- 
ing them less nationalistic, but GUkes’ ap- 
plication was rejected. 

KUlanin, questioned sliarply about this 
decision at his press conference, said the 
IOC had been "emotionally anxious to do 
lhe best we could," but had been pre- 
vented by icchnlcnlitlus from making any 
other clucision. 


The question is also being raised al- 
ready as lu how the IOC will react If the 
Soviet Union ln 19K0 follows Canada's lead 
and tries lo bar or place restrictions on 
countries with which il is not friendly (Is- 
rael and Chile arc the leading candidates). 

Klllanin reaffirmed at his nows confer- 
ence that the Russians have given assur- 
ances they will go by the IOC’s rules, and 
when pressed with a hypothetical question 
about what would happen If they didn't he 
said: "If promises are not fulfilled, the 
Games will have to be withdrawn or can- 
celled." 


One can only hope that the IOC some- 
how resolves the China questton without 
sacrificing a member ln good standing 
(Taiwan), finds a way to prevent last-min- 
ute boycotts like the one in Montreal, de- 
cides to let athletes compete under the 
Olympic flag In special situations, and lets 
the Russians know In no uncertain terms 
that despite its wishy-washy performance 
in giving In to Canada, any failure to abide 
by the rules In 1980 will cause cancella- 
tion. If it accomplishes even some of 
these things, the four years between 
Olympics will have been productive ones. 
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By Frederick R. Chevalier 

prepared tor The Chnwan Science Monitor 
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Problem No. 6810 

By V. Bartolovtc 


Problem No. 6811 

By L. Zagoruyko 


End-Game No. 2258 
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Solutions to Chess 


No. 6B08. Q-K14 
No. 8609. Q-BS 

End-Qame No. 2257. White wins: 1 R-Q7. 
BxR; 2 OxPch, RxQ; 3 RxRoh, Ktxfl; 4 Kt-B6eh, 
K-R; 5 KtxP mate. 



m _ 


White lo play and mate in two. 


1?.plecee 'While... 

White to play and mate In three. 


HPIecei. White 


laptop 


While to play and win. 


(First prize, Cenenarlo Cooperative Ceramics (Second prize, three-movers, U.S.S.R., Central ■ , (Korohnol-PeteteOn, ■ Soviet champlori$hlp,' • 
dllihole.) Chess Club tourney.) ' . • .1974.) 


Nellie Melba’s voice: Australian heritage 


. . ; 


By Victor A. Schllch 
Special to . 

The Christian Science Monitor 


A coloratura soprano who Shared hare name 
a. brtthd pf topst aihd.a fruit desserts rc : 

; . •mombpcGd on a postage sthmp issued in 1961 
• by Australia, whore she, was bom 100 years her 
"fore. • • ' ; • 

V ^ Musical , history 'remembers Helen Porter 
; ; Mitchell as Nellie Melba, who made' hei‘, first 
> public appearance as a Singer nt age six in the 


town hall in the Melbourne suburb of Rlclt- 
moud. Although her faihei- disapproved of sing- 
ing as a suitable carder for a young woman, ' 
Nellie soon became proficient, on the organ and ,i 
piano, and after her marriage to .Capt. Charles . 


Porter: Armstrong, she moved, 10 Europe 
where she had professional voice training; /' 


Her first operatic r016 as Gilda in a Brussels 
version of Rigoietto also marked her debut as , ; 
Nellie Melba. Because she dldtl't feel that her 
nahie had the proper flair : for an opera slhr, 


she had coined the . rtamo Mel bn froni:Mcl- 
bourno, hdr - birthplace. In 16X8 she bodamo 
Dame NoUle Meiba, a Damo of (lie British 
Empire, a fler reigning supreme ovor CuVant 
Garden and many of Europe’s finest opera 
stages fer almost two decades.'' 

Nejllp . Melba . literally became- the. toast of 
the town - a 'Special . toast- was naiihed!' after 
her; several toWTls-took her name, and peacli 
Melba , was added tp society’s dessert .m ei iu. It 
was a big stop lip fertile diva 'front Dowii Un- 
der. ■ •; 
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Comment promouvoir un changement pacifique en Afrique 


Traduction d’extraits d'un article paraissant a la page 2 


par June Goodwin 

Corresponds ntc du 
Christian Science Monitor 

Londres 

Les forces en faveur d'un change- 
ment non violent en Afrique meri- 
dionale — y compris la Rhodesie gou- 
vernee par des blancs — sont 6normes, 
ef si Ids Etats-Unis ct le rcste du monde 
mcconnaisscnf ces foxccs, ccia aide ct 
encourage Ja violence. 

Cost ce que dit I’nuteur sud-africain 
bicn connu, Laurens van der Post, un 
homme ayant ses petit es enfrdes pleines 
dc bien veiJI ana? dans line douzaine dc 
pays, et qui aime ecrire en Angleterre. 

Lors d'une interview donnec dons 
non oppartemont, au huilieme 6tage, & 
Londres prds de la Tamlse, M. van der 
Post n dit que ies Etats-Unis pourraient 
■ inverser la mnree pour la liberation 
de toule 1 'Afrique en disant : "Ecoutez 
done, nous sommes pour l’inctependance 
de l’Afrique ; nous sommes pour ce qui 
est Juste en Afrique ; nous sommes pour 
ce qui n'est pas corrompu en Afrique ; 
et partout ou il y a un bien quelconque 
en Afrique nous l’appulerons. Mais nous 
n’admCttrons pas plus longtemps l’ex- 
ploitatton des griefs des Africains par 
des puissances etrangdres.” * 

L’auteur poursuivit : o Ce qui se 
passe dans le monde, e’est. une lutte 
entre le bien et le mal. Et advienne que 
pourra, nous prenons position. S’il n'y 
a pas de bien, alors nous prenons posi- 
tion pour le moindre mal, et nous le 
defendons. A moins de revenir k cette 
fagoii de fa ire, nous aliens & la derive 
vers une autre guerre mondiale, et nous 
sommes perduB. Nous sommes les com- 
plices aVeugles,- leprfes coup^ de ■ cat 
axiome marxiste ; l'histoire ne peut dtre 
transformee que par la revolution et 
I effusion du sang, et Je drapeau des 
peupies est rouge vif. > 


Disant que la redlcouveite de I’esprit 
occidental depend des Etats-Unis, 
M. van der Post poursuivit : 

« Je crois que les Etats-Unis ont une 
vraie passion pour la recherche des 
solutions justes. Je crois que la fa?on 
dont ils se sont exposes au monde 
extericur par l’affajre du Watergate . . . 
n’est pas un signe de faiblesse mais 
d’une immense force spirituelle. Je crois 
quo Jes Etnts-Unls desiront vraimont 
uno reponsc spirituelle et que par con- 
sequent, en fin de comple, cette redti- 
couverte de I’esprit ciassique de l’Oc- 
cident depend de la redecouverte des 
Etats-Unis par eux-memes et de leur 
puissance, et de la redecouverte de leur 
courage et de leur dtisir d’utiliser ce 
pouvolr, cette puissance gigantesque, 
non comme un geant mais dans Tin- 
t6ret du monde et de l’humanite. » 

M. van der Post, qui fut fait prison- 
mer de guerre en 1942 par les Japonais 
dans l’ile de Java, dit que e’est cette 
experience de prisonnier de guerre qui 
fait decider en son for interieur 
queues sont les choses de la vie qui ont 
le plus d’importance. 

Mais ce fut avant la seconde guerre 
mondiale, quand il avait 21 ans. qu’il fut 
le premier k Ecrire un livre qui s'£levait 
contre le pr£jug£ racial en Afrique du 
Sud. Il grandit lh-bas, ou ses ancStres 
etaient alte vivre il y a plus de trois 
cents ans. Issu d’une famiile de quinze 
enfants, il v6cut dans une ferme en 
plein cceur du conservatisme afrikander, 
ou il acquit une connaissance appro- 
fondie des relations entre les descen- 
dants des colons hollandais et les noirs. 

M. van der Post dit qu’il pense que 
les blancs de Rhoctesie ont tort, et que 
la politique de. l'Afrique flu Sud est 
mauvaise. « Mais toute mauvaise qu’elle 
soit, je ne pense pas qu’elle Je soit au 
point de justifier ies tueries et ie ter- 
rorisme [par des gutirilleios]. 


« Elle peut etre changee autrement », 
dit— il. « Si six millions do Rhod£siens 
noirs sont vraiment unis et s’ils veu- 
Jent vraiment changer la vie socialc en 
Rhodesie, ils peuvent le faire sans vio- 
lence, et ils peuvent le faire en quclques 
mois en s'abstenant tout simplemenl do 
travaiUer. 

« En Angola une minorite d'et rangers 
a pris Je pouvoir. L' Angola est bien plus 
une colonic [maintenant] qu’il ne l’a 
jamais etc au cours de ce sieclc. Il a 
ele recolonise, et tout le monde est sur 
la reserve. Si vous etiez Rliodesien. et 
que vous voyiez que le systemo electoral 
d'une voix par homme est utilise pour 
imposer la dlctature d’une minorite 
[noire], seriez-vous pret k vous sou- 
mettre a un avenir comme celui-ld ? Et 
de plus, serait-il juste dc le faire ? 

‘ Serait-il juste vis-ft-vis du reste des 
Africains de les livrer a une forme in- 
ferieure de tyrannic ? 

* Vous pouvez avoir un gouvernement 

de la minorite qui soit infiniment plus 
democratique qu'un gouvernement de 
la majorite. Vous pouvez dire que la 
Russie a un gouvernement dc la 
majorite — ils obtiennent des 

voix lors des Elections. » 

La democratic est la forme dc gou- 
vernement la plus difficile qui puisse 
exister. C’est pourquoi il est si difficile 
de la faire marcher. Et e’est pourquoi 
eue marche si mal. Parce que e'est un 
etat d’esprit avant de devenir une 
machine k voter. Et e’est l’Atat d'esprit 
le plus avanc6 qui puisse exister parce 
qu ilprCsuppose que vous avez un type 
d individu qui a un lien individuel avec 
une v6rite universelle... et qu'il ne 
remettra pas sa conscience individuelle 
entre les mains d’une majorite quelcon- 
que dans l’xnterct de la majoritfi. 

* Et ce type d'individu n’exi.stc pns 
sur la scene africaine snuf en tics, tics 
ties petite quanlite. 



Laurens van der Posf 

« Voici ce qui m 'encourage p \ 
tout autre chose au monde-- tfrip, j 
ou que j’nille dans le monde, jelram j 
un nouveau ^ type d’etre humaifL. qm j 
appartient deji a un monde qui j 
pas encore. Nous n'avons pas tainsti’ i 
tutions pour 1’cxprimer, mais «li } 
vient... L’avenir de l’Afrique, cornu j 
celui du monde, d6pend de cette m ; 
velle humanite que 1’on essays 4 j 
erder et e’est ce que j’essaye de Hidi ■ 

« A moins que des changanails a 
viennent de l'inluricur do l'dtre huiMhi, 
il n’y a pas do changement du lent. 
C'est ce qui in’ennule dansloulteccn- 
texte africain. Le clumgeawt,#.^/ 
post de l’ex tori our et ne w'f* , 
douccnicnl comme un 
croissancc; alors il serai t vraim®'®*.; 
ct sernit vraiment l’Afrique.* 


Wie kann ein friedlicher Wandel in Afrika gefordert werden? 

r i . . 


Obersetzte AuszQgs aus dem auf Seite 2 erscheinenden Artikel. 


Von June Goodwin Wir sind blinde Anhiinger jenes marxi- 

r*u ^°T res P°i ,dentl » «*es stischen Axioms, daB die Geschichte nur 

Christian Science Monitors durch Revolution und Blutvergiefien 

if ... . London gebndert werden konne und dafi die 

Die Krafte fhr emen friedlichen Wan- Fahne des Volkes tiefrot sei “ 
del mi siidlichen Afrika — einschliefilich ^ n j . 

des von den Weiflen beherrschten gt ’ ^ ■ e - s vo " den Vereimgten 

Rhodesiens — - sind gewaltig, und wenn ab !? fi ji ge » ° b , der G eist .des 

die Vereinigten Staaten und die iibriee jL w i ed f rent deckt werde, und 


die Verdi^gten Stanten und die iibrige Jig ? X 
Welt diese Krafte ignorieren, S- fahrt fort: 
sttitzen und ffirdem sie die GewalttStig- „Ich glaube, fi 
keit. ten iat es eine ri 


ttitzen. und ffirdern sie die GewalttStig- u Ich glaube, flir die Vereinigten Staa- 

:eit - ten iat es eine regelxechte Leidenschaft, 

Dies meint. der' weithih bekannte rl ^ btige . ¥ is H ng f jP de ?- Die Art, 
ildafrikanische Schrlftsteller Laurens * ch ? ul ' c ?, die Watergate* 


van der Post, ein Mann, .der sich in ' K ‘. vor de f db rigen WeR bloJ3- 

einem Dutzend lender wie zu Hause 5SS 1 ^. h ® b ? n 1 i ist m meinen Augen 
fdhlt und gem in England seiner be- j ht ein Zeich ® n von Schwhche, son- 
ruflichen TBtigkeit nachgeht. 


stischw^Axio^.^a^dl^GeachicMenur ™ " die Die Dcmokrnlie ist 

durch Revolution und Blutvergiefien men dev hnnSlSSlS de o- ^achkom- schwicrigsle Rcgierungsform. 
geHndert werden konne und deB die £ “biSEbSS SSSS ™ so sehwcr. sie in dfe Tat 1 ^^ 

Fahne des Volkes tiefrot sei." lemte ersterHancl kennen- zen. Und dosha! b funk Honied sie 

Staaten 6t kbhfng e e ™£ Van der Post *<**■ "«h seiner Mei- fiLSSStSUlf & 

Westens wiederentdeckt werdL 1 und " un 1 g t ’ sei ^ die weiBen Rhodesier heute ? um Auszhhlen von 

fShrt dann J2ST * U " d j2 Un ^ht und die Politik Siidafrikas Und sie stellt den am ’ % 

sei verkehrt. „Aber wie verkehrt sie schrittenen BewufltsemszusU^ 

. JL’ * t gUmbe « ftir die Vereinigten Staa- auch s«n mag, sie ist, glaube ieh, nicht dcn man haben kann, weil Steffi 

ten iat es eine regelxechte Leidenschaft, ®° schhmm, dafi man das Morden und scben voraussetzt, der eine 

die rlchtige Lbsung zu finden. Die Art, de1 ' Terrorismus [seitens der Guerillas! Reziehung zu einer universa^^jjjB; 

Yifi; aie sicb dui ' cb .die Watergate* rechtfertigen kfinnte. heit hat . . . und weil 


SJLWSI .WGltnill DfiKDllTlLP t ■ • . m m 7 1.WU1 

sildafrikanische Schrlftsteller Laurens aie sich dui ' cb - dia Watergate* rechtfertigen kfinnte. 

-.to- Mx in. fSSn- klST *£ l £ ri Sa™‘ Die Verhaitnisse k 


next hat . . . und wen sjstt., 

Die Verhaitnisse kHnnen auf andere 1 “® S. si £ h , di . es n es 
Weise geandert werden" 5en h^wahrt, dafi QT 

i.Wenn sech? Millionen schwarz^ Rho- ^f hrheit vor ® c K^f^nke^ ; ^ : 
desier sich wirklich einig sYnd und es Interesse der ^ehrheit denke 

StruktiY 1 ^ 11 ^ daran liegt, die^ ^ sazlale Und solche Menschen " 

Africa Sffta sehr, sehr M 


To „ J • j.cn giauoe, uais die Vereinigten Staaten 

Laurens van der . Post erklarte in wirklich nach einer geistigen Losunc T'T 11 

: .seiner, , lm*,^qbten. suefon und i^afi deshalh. letzten Endes Iff Rhodesie : 

atbck-und, }hj dec, Nhfie :jdef. Themse %e^ * di&I brehtd^fektmg; . des' ;: klhflBlschen' i ' jSSi ■ i JfiSE - obne ; 

Wohnung, die Vereir . Geistes des Westens,davon;;abhaPgt^ob 


i *uii uwiwacne, son- 

dern von ungeheurer geistiger Kraft. 
Ieh glaube, dafi die Vereinigten Staaten 


Gewaltanwendupg ZahlvV. 


:.i • 

if-x, 




’ft 


SI?- ■ dl0 .-'Unabh&nglgkeit Afrikas decken, diese Machtzu niitzfin diese . fremden die Macht ergriffen AVinSS komme, ein en neuen Mena*?^ 
r dasj Was in Afrika rlesige Macht, und zw&r nicht wie ein [heute] mehr eine Kdkmie^ls '• *'• der. bbreits einer Walt 

- werden qioht^eV; fiblden, dafi Au fieri-! • ' ^genornmenen iiisel wohner^ucesS^H ‘ Zukunft der • WeltThangt vop ® 

: SSf win 3 

fuhp det. Schjifts teller ; fort; , i.Was aubh. . Aber n'fu>h ■ . 1 ,nOoh wlqlitiger iat: wSre Os richtiff £ ^ b der '^ ande i 11 S^ht 

: .ein, -was Stldafrlkk-- ■■ ■ .Die Htwlehitif 3iVrSir e : gesctsrit^epfes Stadium 

, ,■ rerl?Jdigen ,r ^:ss.:^M R , l VwVi f htcht : *u' SEXES: >W.wo Seine’- 'kanh^hr .»W ii^^SSSIB 3gTe- ft™. 

. : . (lielem . fundsntehljil^i\ 'Iprihttlp , z urfck“ .hUiSwn EL’^S' «»V.300:.^hh^: .,^it(e -to beunruMgt. 

, kchren, treibbn’lylr einem nouen Welt- vj™ .Mah k^ntBrsaKeh ^ dafi in al n n rT Aie- v/ird von aufiej) hekbeigef txhrti 

^=^aaP ' j ¥'SM% &■): % Mm 
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ii.j nif.f;riAN XENCE MQNQCj? 


Monday. August 23. 1976 


La era Into pent Giro un vrat poison dans 
noire existence do lnus les jours ou olio 
poul GUe simplemenl une pensile ntyallve 
fpii, ivuverstee, peul iniliquor quo lo bien 
i-si k porldede la main, (ju'elle suit I'un uti 
rmiirCraJpencI de la fai;on dont nous la 
tfaitnns. comment iirais v nsinissniis La 
v*5ri1 <* r'osl qu»* nulls n'aMm.s pas hi-.nm 
ir.main- la crainli- ’ 

ivul-olro nous sonlons-iuius parfois 
comme Job alors qu'il chordiait encore il 
Idtons un point d’nppui pour sa fol. I.es 
piivs chiises semhlaienl lui arriver. II lui 
semhUiil impossihle il'Gchnpper au mal. II 
s'Geria angrassi 1 : - <V ipH* jo trains, e'esl 
ce qui m'antvv. • ' 

Job tmuva sa n^mnsf. eepondant. ainsi 
que le sail ((uk-imqiie con nail cello his- 
tnlre. (juand I! appnl k se inefiei' des con- 
victions qu'il s’dlall erdees quanl au mal 
prison! ot fut nr. qua ml 11 appril A ac- 
Coiiier plus do fol A la iT-alittf do Diou et 
de Sa cteulinn qu'il n'acconlail k sos 
crainles, el quand il pria pour ses amis 
avec ddslnteresscment, « I'Elcrncl rGlabllt 
Job dans son premier dial ». J 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

TraduCWi d» i dH '.<• ie-.-j eu« psfi «*n! »n an-j ig'i ij pa?« Ini- (»$'*’* Fn-ti"- 

(■Jr p *»*>• ,d .* ifltiji 

Ne craignez jamais la crainte ! 


Li Science f Invtieiino* a relabli ilitlls 
leur pi omk-r elal ■» bien des persunnPN en 
les aidant a roji-tor la faiisse cruyunce 
quellos onlrelonaii-nl iiulre .sGparoes du 
Dii'U el de la sei in ilo, do la paix el do 
I'a^smaiice prnleeh ice ploinu d'anioiir, (pii 
i-:, l HVsidlal naiiin-l lie la u-alile il«* 

I’oshionn- .-.pniliiolle 

l.o ni'u rei-l do I Ihuiiine ••!*! I’onfanl de 
I lion, la rosso n iklunce spirituelle de la 
Vdilltf ol de I' Amour dlvins. Il ne poul 
con nail re ancune autre rfalite que la per- 
fection de la crGalion divine. I,c.s crainles 
qui assaillinl la pensGo luiinnlne no peu- 
vonl riHilieearrer les i-nndlli(ins do eelli* 
civalion l'e qui esl .spiiiliiollomenl vial lie 
poul olio miiilifio par les impressions, los 
pn-SM'iilii nuiils do mnlliour mi mGino les 
convictions elablios iio I'enlendeinent liu- 
main. Diou esl him el la source do luul 
bien el I'Glro rGei do olmcuii do nous csl 
sous Sa garde. 

ijue faire alors de notre sens liumain de 
crainte ? L'ignorer ? Vivre noire vie de la 
mcilleure faqon possible en ddpit de cetle 
crainte ? Ce n'est pas sufflsant. La 


Science Chi'elionne no mu pas la uuousmIu 
do hurmonler la crainli*. mais f-llo roil Ore 
co qiiu la Mible fail rcMnirllr i'i mamtes 
n-privos. a Mivmr que lien no poul separer 
rimnunu, dans sun Giro ivii. do l'aninur «le 
Diou. 

Mary hakc-r Kdily. Doi-uuvrour i*l Fon- 
diilciir do la Sciom.-o (.‘hri-lienno. n'igmito 
jamais k-.s crainles quo nous loss onions, 
ne indconnait Jamais leur emprise sur 
notre sens humaln des choses, mais & tro- 
vers ses dcrJts elle monlre que celte em- 
prise n'est pas rGellfi el qu’on pent lui fnire 
face d’lim* fa^nn of flea ce grfice A une coni- 
prGhunslon de In vraie online spill l u elk* (le 
nolle Giro. Kile <111 : « La crainte n'a 
jamais fail cesser 1'Glro ol son acliun. »' 
Diou nous Impnrte plus quo In crainlc la 
plus virulenle. I .a iGiilllG dc nut re Giro 
rGsIstu (mi jours, quels que suiunl les ar- 
guments qui engcndrenl les croyances an 
mal. Nuns sommes ce que nous sommes - 
los enfants de Dieu, environ nGs par 
l'Amnur dlvin, lenus sains et saufs duns 
les liens de la perfection splriluelle. 

Nous ne pouvons dire sdpards de Dieu. 


Nous pou vi ms avoir infiniinenl plus con- 
fiani-e on I am que dans les crainles quo 
nuns rossontons ou les croyances quo nous 
onirelemms momotilanemeul. Rl nous pou- 
vuns avoir confiancc dans la rdalile spiri- 
lUtfllu di' noire unite parfaile avec Dieu. 
Kn romphujant la crainlc par uno com- 
prehension plus profnnde de Dieu el do 
I'homine en Unit quo son expression par- 
fuite et sjiiriluelJc, nous pouvons nous re- 
jouir du bien qui est toujours accessible. 

■Job 3:25; , JoH4?:!0; ' AtifiifV cl Sant# avor In 
Clef den Kcnlitre*. p. 151. 


*CHi»lian Sdones piaiDntfrf 'Misliann 'utonnea 

La Iraduciian Irangoiia du hvia d'OluOn da la Scmnca 
Chidnanne. Science ol Harm avec la del dec 


EcMui69>tto Mdfy Baket Edd*. anils avoc la isxa an- 
dials an iagard On peut l achalsr dans «a Oaiies da lac- 
furs de la Sclanca CMAIIenna. ou la commander d 


Frances C CerlBon. PuUVhar'a Agent. One Norway 
Sired, Soslan. Masucnusolti. USA 03HS 


Pour lous reflUlgnemania aur tea autrea puWicabona 
de la Science Cmeirenne en iranceie. ecrire I ilia enrn- 
lian Science Publishing Society. One Norway Street. Boa- 
Ion. Mas each metis, US A.02U5 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

UberselaunB del aul dar Homa-Fonim-SiHe in angliK" arachainendan rebgtoaen ArWtals 
| Eine deuuche uearsaiiung ancneinl *ocnaniic.n] 

Fiirchten Sie niemals die Furcht! 


Furcht kann eine Qual in unserem tfiglt- 
chen Lebcn seln, odor sie kann elnfach ein 
negatives Gedanke sein, der, wenn er um- 
gekehrt wlrd, auf das bereits vorhandeno 
Gute hind eu Ion kann. Ob sie das eine Oder 
oniloio 1st, lifingl Uavon ill), wlo wlr du* 
Furcht meistern, wie wir, aiif sie reagie- 
ren. In Wirkllchkelt brauehen wir die 
-Furcht nicht zu fflrchten! 

Wir mtigen uns manchmal wie Hlob vor- 
konimen, als er noch einen Halt f(!r seinen 
Glauben suchle. lhm schtenen die 
schlimmstcn Dinge zu wider fahren. Es 
schlen lhm einfach nicht mSgllch zu sein, 
dem Bdsen zu entrinnen. In Seelcnqual rief 
er aus; „Was ich goftirchtel habe, Isl fiber 
mich gekommen. ,M 

Hiob fand jedoch seine Antwort, wie je- 
der weifi, der die Geschichte kennt. Als er 
lcrnte, seiner von ihm selbst geheglen 
Oberzeugung, Schlimmes erwarto Ihn in 
der Zukunft urtd habe ihn jetzt betroffen, 
zu mlDtrauen, als er lernle, der Wlrklleh- 
keit von Gott und Seiner ScbOp fung mehr 
Glauben zu schenken als seinen Be- 
ffirchtupgen, und als er solbsllos fiir seine 
Feinde botolo, „wandte [der Herr] das 
Geschick Hiobs" 1 . 


Die Christliche Wissenschaft* „wandte 
das Geschick" vieler Menschen, indem sic 
ihnen half, die falsche Annahme zu ver- 
werfen, dafi sic von Gott und vdh der Si- 
cherheit, dem Friedon und der Ucbcvollen 
Uuwl illicit des Schulzes, die ein Ver- 
stfindnis von der Wirklichkelt des geistigen 
Das^lns ganz natfirlich mil sich brfngt, 
getrennt selen. 

Das wahre Selbst des Menschen ist das 
Kind Gottes, das gelstige Ebenbild der 
gtittlichen Wahrhell und Liebe. Der Mensch 
kann kelne andere Wirklichkeil kennen als 
die Vollkommenhelt der Schfjpfung Gottes. 
Die Beffirchtungen im menschllchen Den- 
ken kbnnen auf die Zustflnde dleser Schfip- 
fung nicht sttirend oinwirken. Was geistig 
wahr ist, kann durch die Eindrficke, die 
bdsen Vorahnungen Oder selbst die festen 
Oberzeugungen des menschllchen Gemiits 
nicht vcr&ndert werden. Gott Ist gut und 
die Quelle allcs Guten, und das wlrkllche 
Sein eines jeden von uns 1st Seiner Ffir- 
sorge anvertraul. 

Was sollcn wlr dann init unserem 
menschllchen Begriff von Furcht tun? Ihn 
ignorieren? Trotz nllem so gut wie mfig- 


lich weitermachcn? Das Ist nicht genug. 
Die Christliche Wissenschaft leugnet nicht 
die Nolwcndigkeit, die Furcht zu Uberwin- 
den, sondem sic wicderholt, was Immer 
wieder in der Bibel betont wlrd, nftmlich 
dan it kills dun Menschen In selnem wah- 
ren Sein von der Lieba Gottes (rennen 
kann. 

Mary Baker Eddy, die Entdeckerin und 
Griinderln der ChrisUIchen Wissenschaft, 
ignoriert niemals die Beffirchtungen, die 
wlr hoben, untorschfitzt niemals ihren 
ElnfluQ auf unsere mensch liche Daselns- 
aurfassung, sondern zeigt flberall In ihren 
Schrirten, daO dioser ElnfluQ nicht wirk- 
lich ist und dafi wir ihm wlrkungsvol! inlt 
einem Verslfindnis von dem wahren, 
geistigen Wesen unseres Seins entge- 
gentreten kdnnen. Sie sagt: ,, Furcht hat 
das Sein und seine Tfitlgkeit noch niemals 
zum Sllllstand gcbracht." 1 Gott ist mehr 
ftir uns als die schllmmste Furcht. Die 
Wirklichkelt unscres Seins bletbt beslehen, 
ganz glelch, durch welcho Argumente die 
bdsen Annahmcn gostUtzt werden mtigen. 
Wlr sind, was wir sind - Kinder Gottes, 
von der gtiUlichcn Liebe umgeben, gebor- 


gen In der geistigen Vollkommenhcll. 

Wir ktinnen nicht von Gott getrennt sein. 
Wir ktinnen Ihm welt mehr vertrauen als 
den Beffirchtungen, die wlr haben, Oder 
den Annahmcn, die wir Im Augenblick he- 
gen. Und wir ktinnen auf die gelstige Wirk- 
Ilchkeit unserer vollkommenen Ein heit mit 
Gott vertrauen. Wenn wir Furcht durch 
ein Ueferes Verstflndnls von Gott und vom 
Menschen als Selnem vollkommenen, 
geistigen Ausdruck ersetzen, ktinnen wir 
zufrieden sein mit dem Guten, das immer 
zur Hand ist. 

1 Hlob 3:25; * Hiob 42:10; J Wfs&anschafj und Ge- 
snndheit mit ScHtUssel an NeiUgen Schrift, S. 
151. 


'CMiVm Scienct; spfloh. kfitljen a'aisrit 

□la dnilKhB Obvialzung du LBhrbueM der Oiriil- 
iclwn wmanKheh. „WinanKhalt und QHundhali mil 
SchUsul ur Hililgan SchiUt" von Mary Baker Eddy. 1st 
irn dBm ongUichwi Taat aid dar goganUbarflagandan 
Sena aihflllHah Paa Buch kann in den Laaaiiminem der 
ClHlaUlohon WSoanBchall aakouli werdan odor van 
Francet C. Cartoon. PubHanr-a Agonl, Ona Norway 
Sliaal. Ballon. MwasciiuMtU. USA Del IS. 

A us k uni l liber endtie dvfalRclvwlmmcbaililcliB 
Schillton in daulaoiw Sprache ulall aul Anirage der 
vaoag. The Ctirttilan Sdanca PubKeWno Society, Ona 
Norway Blreal. Boston, MauachuullS, qan 021 1 5 
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'The Dream of the Red Chamber 


The "Dream or the Red Chamber." often 
called the greatest of all Chinese novels, and 
certainly the most popular, appeared late in 
the 18th century. It Is read even now by mil- 
lions, who, undeterred by over 3,000 pages 
and the complexities attendant upon more 
than 400 characters, find its sentiments Iitc- 
stsliMc. They defend their fa v wiles among 
the Dream personages, and form societh-s 
for Its study - Huritf Usuvh, or “J{ort Re- 
search." 

When it came out Ihe publishers in ChinH 
were jus! discovering, to their surprise, (hat 
there existed in Ihe country a wide public 
which wanted to read /or pleasure. To the 
scholar this was an ignominious goal, deviat- 
ing from the official axiom that literature 
must be moralistic and didactic. Classical lit- 
erature was written In wen Into, an erudite 
aqd stylized medium, too difficult for Ihe or- 
dinary reader. The Dream not only pointed 
no moral, but was written In colloquial lan- 
guage, so it was taken for granted that no 
scholar would ever read II. but the fact re- 
mained that they all did - secretly but 
avidly. Tho professional storytellers made it 
known to the vast Illiterate audience of the 
land, so that everyone knew it and discussed 
it. 


The author, Tsao Iisueh-chfn. is known to 
have worked on his masterpiece sometime 
after the middle of the century In the Village 
of the Yellow Leaf, but he lived to finish only 
eighty chapters. The remaining forty were 
completed after his design by one Kao Ngoh, 
and brought out posthumously, it is held 
hugely niilubfogniphiral, ns Tsao. like Pao- 
ytf, Ihe hero (or am Micro), was born info a 
rich and cultivated family, where. Idle and 
spoilt, but also sensitive and poetic, he en- 
joyed the company of his beautiful sisters, 
cousins and their bevy of maids. Like him he 
refused to study. 

Doth in the Dream and in Tsao's own lire, 
the day of reckoning came: the house fell, 
the girls married, passed away, scattered. In 
the story Pao-yil vanishes, but for Tsao this 
great reversal of fortune seemed to spell only 
disaster. He failed the official examinations; 
no career was open to him; he ended his 
days in complete destitution. Yet, though he 
could not have known it, he loo escaped In his 
own fashion from the red-dust of earth, not 
by Taoist magic as did Pao-y(l but through 
the immortality his masterpiece conferred 
upon him. 

He possessed an extraordinary - even 


unique - gift for writing in simple literary 
language. This delighted his readers ns miidi 
as did the human interest, Ihe love-affairs lie 
told. Added to this whs another dimension, 
which also explains the hook’s amazing popu- 
larity: he presents the interplay of two mir- 
ror images of life, something he sols out in 
his su lking Prologue. 

Here the destiny of a huge piece of jade, 
rejected Tor the repair of heaven, is dis- 
cussed. Dejected by Its failure the Slone has 
contracted itself into a fnn pendant, "clear, 
fresh and translucent," which is sent down 
Into the world or illusion "for a sped in a civ- 
ilized and ascendant Nation, tu be cast with a 
family of culture and nobility in a land of lux- 
ury and wlllows-and-flowers and a country of 
harmony and wealth." 

In this faintly of many generations the 
young people attend their own school, com- 
pose poetry, embroider, eat delicious food, 
wear exquisite clothes and suffer the pangs 
of love, jealousy and grief. Their marriages 
are arranged for them: they agonize hut sub- 
mit. H is pervaded with a deep melancholy. 

Today in Peking the Dream is disparaged as 
a tale of vain, idle, greedy, sometimes sad is- 

s*-*®**#* MWW'Jwnyo -«■ ►■ wm w m '-j, ■ 


tic (tersons - and on the r ace «r u 1V 
rnlr criticism, liui |[ rails to lake im. 
Ihe salient issue which is that JJ? 
rmiillnK "t’rr ;m urn-aiuiy arctri«*u 
parallel worlds. 

The Chinese, with (heir strong 
interest In the supernatural, found 2' 
menl Interwoven into the fabric of ih e T 
in the most mnltcr-of-facl way 
life of the family was often ehecfcedii! 
cklents indicating that what they »*, 
perlencing was only a dream within a t’ 
that everything relating to Ihe 
sphere is a dehisiun, and that our genus 
lilies stand apart from these fugitive h 
sions. ^ 

In these moments of revelation tfJj 
still upon a material plane, but oni&v 
from ours) the honk assumes a ufe) > 
peel which makes ideological or to- 
eism irrelevant. As Ihe Prologues? 
"When the unreal is taken forint 
real becomes unreal./ Where nutfort : 
taken for existence, existence 
lence." ; 


Enid SaundwCu* 
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III a now revered and celebrated comment, 
•ning Ch'l-ch’ang, major Chinese landscape 


Mountains on a Clear Autumn Day": Scroll by Tung Ch'r-ch'ang (1 5S5-1 636) ' Mnm * "! 


The art of order 


■- v* « ,“ ■ But-apouiet one, qa* the fpS? W*™** ««* most 

. .; . : My^rqn; mtji MS -f^InlV /wmli litVslzb V ^ hIna after 
. s'tant-is MrtiMfhiiB uniWatiAiii u-iii'.i,- ' IttfWteSrniilllttlft man. iwasno 'aia :s '-s .■ ; li e him ks master. 1 


. •; My , sere 
•<buHt : ^pi 


After many yea^ of en I 

ment of both art and nalu "’ ! 

own conclusion finally 
Ch'i-ch’ang. The Indubitable 
mio, which affect so radically ^ 
lion, of the actual out-of-doors. ^ ^ 

fully obviated In the painting, 

mg thus becomes my ^ s . u . r f n Sp ^ 
him' .. /.van. thaa.nw 


^mouniams.: , and to revive- 

rtf W' ^ if htatorl^' otmpr- 
>of the late Mine Hvnastvi’ ke toai /‘ ■H'aU lO he lover- or 


:,.dobrs: But jn: my • r m 1 scro 1 L aiU tjf>un ar^dL ^ 
light; the cltmalfc and t^s'amblanco are' re'* , ; 
liable, constant, nnd iwcfian^rig, ; - ^ 
V There aiie certain doialls on ’ whidh i llko 




mg thus becomes my 7‘ n na iure^ . 
turo - more certain, even, than. .. 

Am I! not better sen-ed l 1 ^- 
paimihg as my window on the ^ ^ )■•■ 
pcrhaps. lhan tf) have lhe aclua to s^i 
A' painting whJch is oblivious » j^maiil’ Jf- 
to tliin, even >tb syn when t0 ^ - faC iorll)' f* L 
pointing which, can perform sa "jj ^ \ 

1 ^ of the wca s 
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A promise 


The Monitor's religious article 


If you had promised me 
Jade 

And forgotten . . . 

I would have shrugged. 


But a poem, promised, 
Forgotten . . . 

I weep. 

Bestle F. Collins 


Never fear fear! 


'))»■ pin'i'difHf pnent Imi.s tM'i'ii (rim.slij/1'ci info rfimcsc rulfii/nifjJir; by Dr. Yn ltuig Shih 
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Courtesy of Dr. Yu-fang Shlh 


Mid-August 

- Summer lingers here 
‘ ■ In episodes of flowers. 

Even the reddening sour-gttm 
Is summer-laden; 

And the dusty leaves 
Of hnzel and dogwood 
Hold In the orchestral tunlng-up 
■ Of autumn wind, 

Bird song grows less, 

But there among the twigs, 

Upon the bough. 

The taunting robin wails. 

At night tho cricket 
Has announced his presence, 

And faster, night on night, 

The insistent insect sounds • • 
Match other rhythms • . 

■ Man must listen to. 

This is late August, 

This is the restless season. • < 

This Is tho lime;- 

When man remembers most. 

Catherine Haydon Jacob* 


Waves of silence 

[ heard 
ttie sound 
of weary night - 
it held 
no song 

unless you count 
tho 

motioned moments 
gathering substance 
on waves of silence : 

. , •i-.;whej3e^; > v,l: ; ;>' 'fwi: -. 1 . 4 

sensing held 
the ribboned reins 

morning 

came 

with cloudless skies - 
I watched 
the trees 
while 

green loavos' breathed • 
the early mist: 
then - a sparrow 
fluttered Its Wings - 
and flow 
, into 

the waiting world. 

Yvette Abrarrts 


Fear tan he a plague in our day-to-day ex- 
perience, or it can be merely u negative 
thought which, reversed, can indicate good at 
hand. Whether It is the one or the other de- 
pends on how wo handle it, liow we respond 
to It. The troth Is wo do not need to fear 
fear! 

We may at limes feel like Job while he was 
still groping for an anchor for his faith. The 
worst possible things seemed to happen to 
him. He just didn't seem able to escape from 
evil. He cried nut in anguish that "the thing 
which 1 greatly feared is come upon me." 1 

Job found his answer, though, as anyone fa- 
miliar with the story knows. When he learned 
lo distrust his self-sustained convictions of 
evil In Ihe future and at hand, when he 
learned in give more credence to the reality 
of Hod and His creation than he gave to his 
fears, and when he unselfishly prayed for his 
friends, "the Lord turned the captlviLy of 
Job."’ 

Christian Science has "turned the captiv- 
ity" of many by helping them reject the false 
belief of their being separated from (iod and 
from the security, peace, and loving assur- 
ance of protection that naturally follow an 
understanding of the reality of spiritual exis- 
tence. 

Man’s true selfhood is Uic child of Hod, the 
spiritual likeness of divine Truth and Love. 
He can know no other reality Ilian the per- 
fection of Hod’s creation. The Tears in human 
thought cannot interfere with the conditions 
of that creation. WhaL is spiritually true can- 
not be altered by the, impressions, evil fore- 
bodings, or even firm convictions of the hu- 
man mind. God Is good and the source of all 
good, and the real being of each one of us Is 
in Ills care. 

What, then, shall we do with our human 
sense of fear? Ignore it? Carry on our lives 
as best we can In spite of It? That Isn’t 
enough. Christian Science does not deny the 
necessity of overcoming fear, but II reiter- 
ates whaL Is emphasized again and again in 
tho Bible; namely, that nothing can separate 
man in Ills Iruo being from the love of God. 

Mary Baker Eddy, tho Discoverer and 
Pounder of ClnisUan Science, never ignores 
the fears we feel, never belittles their hold 
upon our human sense of things, buL through- 
out her writings she shows that this hold Is 
not real and Uinl U can be faced effectively 
with an understanding of the true, spiritual 
nature of our being. She says, "Fear never 


BIBLE VERSE 

l, even I, have spoken; yea, I have 
called him: I have brought him, 
and he shall make his way pros- 
perous. 


My friend 

My friend, I wish that 

for lingering moments 
1 may become you: 

And you, 

. In your turn, 
may experience me: 

And togethof, 1 •' 

■ wo shall gaze, 

>into the eyes • , 
of tho other- .■ ■ 

• onlytoseo 

our ono-noss.; 

Jack L. Anderson' 


stopped being and its action.'” Hod is more lo 
us than the most virulent fear. The reality of 
our being still stands, no matter what ar- 
guments promote evil beliefs. We are what 
we are ~ children of God, encompassed by 
divine Love, held safely within the bounds of 
spiritual perfection. 

We cannot be separated from God. We can 
trust Him far more than the fears we feel nr 
the beliefs we momentarily entertain. And 
we can trust in the spiritual reality of our 
period unity wilh God. By replacing fear 
with n deeper understanding of God and of 
man os Ills period, spiritual expression, we 
can be happy with the good that is always at 
hand. 

■Job 3:25; 'Job 42:10; ‘Science and Health 
itilh Key tu Uie Script*! res, p. 151. 


The feeling 
that God 
can heal 
you 

Men and women everywhere 
feel deep down that it's ti*ue. 
God can heal. With the power 
of Spirit. Without drugs. 

Jesus knew this. He proved it, 
and so did his early followers. 
They turned to God in prayer. 
They yielded to the under- 
standing of God's presence 
and grace. 

You can do the same, and 
there is a book that can help 
you. Study of Science mid 
Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures by Mary Baker Eddy 
reveals new meaning in Jesus' 
teachings. You can learn the 
rules of spiritual healing he 
taught and lived. 

You can order a copy of this 
book by using the coupon 
below. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 
4-5 Grosvcnor Plqce, 8th Floor, 
Londuh SWIX 7JH , 

Please send ; me a. paperback 
copy 1 1 of Science And Health 
with Koy . lb 1 the SciTpu'ires; (HT 

Name . D. . '■ ■ 

AdJreks... . !. ' ■ ■ ' 


Pusfnl. CuiU v -... 

My cheque. Tor £1 J5 enclosed 
in payment in full. 
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OPINION AND... 


_THE CHRISTIAN SCIFNrc ^ 


Joseph C. Harsch 


Two current items in the news need lo be 
read in juxtaposition. 

One is that the OPEC countries (Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries) are 
talking about another round of stiff rises in the 
price of oil. 

The other Is that U.S. Secretary of State 
Hairy Kissinger has just been to Tehran 
where he signed an agreement with the Shah 
of Iran for more sales of American weapons Lo 
/ran as part of a trade package for a six-year 
period extending through 1980. in (he package 
Tran will buy $10 billion worth of U.S. weapons, 
plus some $24 billion worth of civilian goods, in 
return Iran will deliver $18 billion worth of 
goods of wfiich $14 billion would be in oil. The 
balance of $18 billion owing to the U.S. would 
presumably be paid by Iran out of earnings 
from oil sales to other countries. 

Ik thero anything wrong with this ar- 
rangement under which Iran will continue to 
receive a lot of extremely oxpensivc and 
highly sophisticated American weapons? 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey thinks there Is. A 
staff report has come from his subcommittee 
on foreign assistance. This is under the Sen- 
ate's Committee on Foreign Relations. The re- 


Iran + oil + guns 


port claims that the sale of American arms to 
Iran beginning In 1972 has gone “out of con- 
trol.” The staff thinks the traffic needs more 
careful and regular policy review. It contends 
that the weapons Iran is getting are so sophis- 
ticated that anywhere from 50 to 60 thousand 
Americans will be going to Iran to teach the 
Iranians In the use of these weapons. It fears 
that this could Involve the United States In an- 
other Vietnanvtype Involvement. 

The State Department denies that the pro- 
gram is "out of control." ft contends that the 
arming of Iran fits properly into existing 
American foreign policy which relies primarily 
on Iran and Saudi Arabia for stability In the 
Persian Gulf area in the wake of Britain's 
withdrawal. It denies that a weapons delivery 
program worth about $2 billion per year is ex- 
orbitant or unusual or out of scale. 

Recent agreements (still pending clearance 
by Congress) for arms sales to Saudi Arabia 
are in the same range. On a per capita basis 
they would be onormously larger. The delivery 
program for Saudi Arabia would run a little 
under Uie $2 billion range of the Iranian pro- 
gram. But Saudi Arabia has a population of 
nine million against 33 million for Iran. And the 


Saudi armed forces number 47,000 men against 
250,000 for Iran. 

If Saudi Arabia needs lo buy some $2 billion 
worth of American weapons a year, a case can 
certainly be made for Iran needing even more, 
particularly since Iran does sit on the moun- 
tain passes down which the Russians have long 
wanted to travel - and have sometimes ex- 
plored, tentatively. 

But there is an interesting difference on the 
record In the behavior of the two countries on 
oil prices. Saudi Arabia has consistently re- 
strained those OPEC countries who have been 
loudest for higher prices. Thanks to Saudi Ar- 
abia, Americans (and West Europeans and 
Japanese) have been paying less for their oil 
and gasoline than would otherwise be the case. 
Iran has usually been loud in its demands for 
the higher prices. 

It would seem to me that It is In accord with 
American interests In the Middle East to have 
Iran be strong enough, to defend Itself and to 
contribute to stability in the Persian Gulf. And 
Iran Is going to get arms from someplace. If 
the Shah doesn't get arms from the U.S. he 
will get them from Western Europe, or as a 
last resort, from Moscow. 


I don t sec that anything would be 
withholding permission for Iran to h v Am 
lean arms with its oil money. True there i 
question whether Iranians really need asm’ 
and as sophislicated weapons as they 2 
Perhaps some of the money could be uJ , 
belter advantage in the industrial and so& 
development of the country. But Uhs police 
encouraging Iran lo become a modern L 
tary power is part of the general body ofexlr 
ing American foreign policy which is not 
seriously challenged. • ^ 

What does emerge Is a question \fabr 
Washington has had as good a deal as listed 
be getting out of its trade with Iran. Stnflg,, 
Iranians be pushing for higher oil pito*,' 
loudly as they have been when they | 
much from Washington? 


If Dr. Kissinger had been the master to \ 
gainer he is supposed to be, one would aqua 
the Iranians to join the Saudis in argatyft f 
restraint on oil prices. 

Surely it Is reasonable to hope . 
are to gel all the superweapons lie; have fo j 
order they will from now on be t Arce woik- ' 
ing toward oil price restraint. i 


Americans still have enough extra money to buy pet 
rocks and cans of Vermont air that are, in fact, manu- 
factured In Massachusetts. Price: $2. Instructions: "Tilt 
can toward nose and inhale deeply. To simulate moun- 
tain air on a winter day, place In freezer for one hour 
prior to inhalation." 

But don't let that gulping and general all-around con- 
spicuous consumption fool you. Americans, it seems, are 
no longer the Richest People In the World. 

The Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment - a sort or exclusive club of the 24 richest na- 
tions in the West - has made itB members empty their 
pockets and declare their assets, so to speak. And it 
turns out that, in terms of per capita income, the United 
States (at $6,680) ranks behind both Switzerland ($6,970) 
and Sweden ($6,880). 

Well, you say, Americans are still the last of the big 
spenders - the moneybags whose largess keeps the rest 
of the world going around. Wrong again. In proportion to 
Ha wealth the United States ranks 11th among the West- 
ern nations allotting funds to "developing countries” and 
"International organizations," like the United Nations. 

The notion will also have to be revised that. the Amer- 
ican tourist abroad is balancing the exchequers of pho- 
togenic countries on his credit card. In the exchange 
game of my patrioUc souvenirs (made in Hong Kong) 
vs. yours, we're getting more than we're giving. Of Ihe 
24 OECD countries, the United States attracts the most 


The state of the pet-rocky economy 


Melvin Maddocks 


tourists, who leave behind about $6 billion a year before 
they make it back to Customs. 

All right, you Bay. Still, nobody. - hut nobody - can . 
beat an American al good old-fashioned waste. True. 
The United Slates Is first in per-capita television sets 
and telephones and Ihe consumption of meat. But - can 
it be? - the Canadian now uses more energy than the 
American. 

We’re Just going to have to face it. After 200 years in 
the business of getting and spondlng, we're no longer 
No. 1. And if projections continue, the OECD-watchers 
say, the U.S. may soon fall to fifth place in per-capita in- 
come, behind Canada and Ireland. 

The scene Is a hobo Jungle, somewhere In the United 
States, in 1980. Two dignified, unshaven gentlemen in 
third-hand gray suits and old tennis shoes are preparing 
breakfast. They are known only as the other John Paul 
and Howard H. John Paul glances at an old newspaper 
he is using to start a fire under an ancient pot of Mulli- 
gan stew. . 

John Paul: What’s this? Good news I It says here the 
United States now ranks 18th in per-capita Income, right 
behind Yugoslavia. 


Howard: Oh. what a break. John Paul! nemember 
what it was like when wc were No. 1, and there was no 
place to go but down? 

John Paul: Nobody loved us in those bad old days. Ev- 
erybody’s so nice to us now. 

Howard (reading from another part of the paper): 
-L ook what's heading the best-sell er list. A novdcajW 
“The Beautiful American." And It's by nn Ehglisfonan. f 
can't beliovc it! John Paul (now on Uie IlnMK'A 
pnge): It says hero that the small cur« from Detroit. Im- 
ported by the Japuncse, are really cutting Into 
market. 

Howard: I guess with our cheap American labor we 
can koep prices down and clobber thoso big gns-guwling 
Toyotas and Dalsuns. And I notico a story on the enter- 
tainment page, reporting that moro and more Spanish 
producers arc coming to California to make low-bodget 
movies. 

Howard: Well, I don’t wish anybody , grief, but its 
somebody rise's turn to bo rich and unhappy. Pin fl |j 
ready beginning to resent the Yugoslavians. Why don 
they Up our bellhops belter, when you consider they re 
practically all millionaires? . 

John Paul: “Think ahoad” Is the motto of the hobo as 
well as the millionaire. Let’s prepare now. 

He lifts his soup ladle like a baton, and on the morning 
air the joyful chant rises in unison from the two men: • 

“We’re number 20! We’re number 20!” 


■ .■ ■ . ' uisl • 
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Richard L. Strout 


■ . Washington 

put simply, : the ; earth ■ . Is, a j&maU planet .; 
reaching;: a balance between Its. 1 human popu- 
• latton^aiid tta food-supply; vftji seek. out the 
: balance either by expanding the food supply .or 
by plowing the rate of hiitrian reproduction,.: 

. V^. Thinkirig.; of . the ' earth as ; a small 1 planet. 

. seembd daring a few years ego but the concept 
easier With the: Viking oh Mars, and Wlth the- ■ 

' human .landing' on the- moph. Everything- is/ - 
teiaUvprthe eprth, was big whjen the popul&Ubh 
wds ablllion otso; population now Is lour.bil-, 

. . lipii and may double In ia couple, ^- generations. 

; The- Immediate global oullook for food: -is 
- Vgbod: jf favorable. weather continues this year, 
j;, Canada 4iid Hid: United Stated -who are Hie 


Where’s that grain reserve? 


; ; cqm^ticd breadbasket of the World, may set 
; - 5 ; ah »b-Uine record for c 6 ni ( and next to the 


j 


ago die Ante^n<iovdrni 

CfMlDn.: -ffUtrA ! aiOD li hun^ : . .Jv— ‘ ' 


tra food was a political issue. Secretary of Ag- 
rtflyture Earl &i*U can never stop rec jdling it. . 

, He notes With pride that .Uie huge' public stor- 
age stocks are gone; that; the farm prices have 
risen., He appears to take credit for it, Ignoring 
the expansion of World food demand. 

..These awkward surpluses Were, of course, 
an insurance against hunger for ihe rest of the • 
world, thdugh they were not intended that way I 
Repeatedly they were called upon to help meet: , 
an International emergency even astecently/' 
as two years ago at the time of the Rome food 1 
conference. There at Rome were delegates . 1 
from well-fed nations and from bungry natiohs, ! 
the latter, glaring accusingly., at, the former. . A: ► 
favorite statistic: Fertilizer' that ‘Americans 
use . for their lawns, golf , courses, and ceme* i 
.larle$ amounts to more thah’ Wdla uses for Its ; 

; W- > v • • 

i. V reserves that Hieru.S. Gov’ , 

i ^tpentonce aocifm\j)at&3 were) absorbed in .- 
Wge ; i»rt bjl ' growing 'worW oopulatloD. A.' 


great revolutions of our era. Furthermore, the 
affluent nations demanded, more meat and the 
grain-to-mcat process -ls lesS ef/icieht in the 
food cycle than if the grain ts ealen direct. 
Russia is trying to give lte people more meat 
and that partly accounts for the Soviet demand 
on Uie United Stales for grain. Once again- the 
unstable Russian cUmate protolSes only a liner 
dtoerp crop this year; ppsSlbly s'hort 16.000,000 
tons: Riisslh's purebasesp. of ; equine, help keep 
up the price of.' grain; . nbt only ter American 
housewives but also indirectly for the pfeople )n 
far off tends. like India;. ; ., j • :»r ; /j’- ... . 

. Thb World Food ' Gqijferehce ‘beard’ an' 
eloquent, address by Secretary o? Stath HCnry 
Kissing^ , 'declaring that" ^e United/ Spates; 
. wfmldheip aboitehworid hunger. : it, ; parsed (m- 




aSfSfew-s . 

serve, Secretary Butz .emphaa^ ^ ^ 
market forces must be utilized, ^ 
government quotas and subsidies^ '. 

want the government to , » l ®*‘ , “! 0 p le do; & ;• 
ihb accumulaUop process. Fevv pe h ^ 

. .will there be any genuine reserve w* # . 

: If there is one thing presently cej?* ^ n : 

. thaV the number 1 of people on 
• crease and that the size of crops w sUS p:; 
K pome optimists : believe Uj a J “f® L Riak' ji . 
■ : ahead In Hie race with' population, 


'• ',.P^9Sjve [j resdluuqns Top; e$tebli$Hiqg ah inter- = 
■ rtatiohai'graln reserve; This year isj.the tiipei jf 
’ .eyer, ,te e$teblish such reheiryOs; There seems 
.Hkcly.to;^ : a I ragile ' Wi^us,, a ;po^lb|e 
. cairyoyer,- -Jji: Nc -Mch'iresdrve,; hpwevejr f 
I? b|ljig ^t'Up. In • LOhptk^ iast^epiember , the 
- ^ereaUci^ -‘lA^ea^ v^uncli'^ proposed /a 


1974-76, ; tbq, InternaUonal ; Fooa Jt ^ 
search Institute notes 1 in a recent reP^ 

. pects there to be :a food deficit of j; 
size in leqs^than a decade. . • 

' . I)r.‘ i Kiaslnger pledged at Rome tn . 

& dechde do" ;ch(ld ■ will go to bed hungry^ 
j :po fatWly will fear for lte next day s or ^ i 
-is fi noble goal With jlRte present^ ^ sign 0 ► 

'-‘..llahlnW '$ kA - rffBlnTracA PlfAd -ff 






. uiieiTm^or^ vWouncit proposed > U: - is a nooje goat wiLn ui^ preach rB - p, 

'? 8p,mp^.(on . .:werxe. j;. ..fUhjjaav -States ; i;: the: f eps ryes to fmpte in€n ‘ . ^ 
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it is obvious that more will have to be done 
if nuclear proliferation is to stop. Since 1945, 
the human race ha* become so accustomed to 
living with nuclear weapons that it rarely re- 
calls Hiroshima, or is conscious of the pres- 
ence today of thousands of such weapons tar- 
geted wr its greatest cUies, or slops to think of 
^JhC chain reaction which would ensue if even 
one were exploded In anger. 

tt may In- Ihe rci-ogiiilion by governments of 
this awesome capability , or it may perhaps be 
simply a fortunate conjunction of economic 
and political circumstances which has over the 
years limited the nuclear club lo five full 
mumix-rs and two aspirants, India and Israel. 

This situation seems almost certain to 
change soon. Experts believe lliat within it) 
years at least 20 iintlons, probably more, will 
have what Is called a "nuclear option," that is, 
the means to pul together nuclear weapons ns 
readily as Israel and India can today. Why tilts 
explosion of nuclear weapons cupabillly? 

Twenty years ago (he United Slates 
launched its “Atoms for Peace" program to 
assist other nations to develop nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes. The motivation was 
partly to salve the United States’ conscience 
by showing that the genie it had let out of the 


The itch to go nuclear 


bottle had beneficent uses as well, and partly 
to prepare for the day, l hough it then seemed 
remote, when the world would run nut of oil. 

The unforeseen consequences of this action 
were twofold First, by creating a vast nuclear 
energy industry and strong national vested in- 
terest, it ensured that (tie preferred alterna- 
tive lo oil as an energy source would he the 
atom Second, it is increasingly proliferating 
Hie i-apiibility In make nuclear weapons. 

The latter consequence comes about be- 
cause, while nuclear power reactors and Uleir 
customary fuel are not usable to produco 
weapons, modern technological mastery of the 
fuel cycle permits either the customary ura- 
nium fuel to be "enriched," or plutonium to be 
extracted from s|x‘iil fuel by “rcprnmMing,'’ 
so as to produce al least crude weapons with 
relative ease. Of course even crude weapons 
could lie used either by governments to fight 
wars, or hy dissidents to hluckmail or over- 
throw governments. 

The frightening potentialities of such a situ- 
ation are at last penetrating the public con- 
sciousness and, in the U.S. Congress for ex- 
ample, frantic If belated efforts are being 
made to check the spread of nuclear repro- 
cessing and enrichment facilities. 

The chief manufacturers of such equipment 


are not only (he l failed States but France and 
West Germany, which consider they have 
strong economic and political reasons lo con- 
tinue this lucrative trade. 

More decisive, however, Ls the conviction of 
an increasing number of "third- world" coun- 
tries - Rr.T/H, Argentina, Iran, Haklslun, Tai- 
wan, aiu) South Korcu, for example - that they 
must have nuclear power for their economic 
development, that they should themselves con- 
trol a sufficient spectrum of the fuel cycle not 
to bo dependent on others for essential sup- 
plies, and that. If neighbors have or seem 
about to get a nuclear-weapons option, they 
must likewise do so. 

Wlillc some restraint will probably lx? ex- 
ercised by both sellers and buyers in this traf- 
fic, neither can, over lime, be effectively 
coerced by the U.S. to slop it. Mast will accept 
Ihe safeguards or the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. Many havo accepted the self- 
denial of the nonproliferation treaty. These 
systems of control are, however, full of loop- 
iiolcs and, as lung ns nuclear weapons arc con- 
sidered both prestigious and usable, nations 
will demand to have them, or at least the op- 
tion to make them. 

The U.S. cannot halt this process, but there 
arc at least three steps it could take to slow it 


down. Ail would be difficult 

First, the U.S. could in its own energy pro- 
gram concentrate far mure funds in research 
nn the development of alternatives to nuclear 
energy, such as conservation, coal and solar 
energy. Having done so, it could organize an 
international conference lo work out a global 
energy program along these safer lines. 

Second, U could proceed with the Soviet 
Union lu a significant and dramatic reduction 
of nuclear-weapons arsenals, and al the same 
time could in its official doctrine emphasize 
not (ho possible use of nuclear weapons but 
Uicir unusabOlty other than as a deterrent. 

Finally, LI10 U.S. could, along with others, 
seek to persuade potential nuclear-weapons 
slates that the acquisition of such weapons, or 
even the capability of producing thorn, would 
In cold facl bo contrary lo their Interest both 
In national security and In economic devel- 
opment. 

This effort of persuasion will be plausible 
and convincing, however, only if the U.S. has 
itself taken the first two steps. It must, that is, 
demonstrate by deeds, not words, that It is 
moving away from, not toward, reliance on nu- 
clear weapons in war and on nuclear energy in 
peace. 

-t-1976 Charles W. YobL 


America’s ’born again’ presidential candidates 


By Tracy Early 


it is interesting that in the contest for the 
United Slates presidency, tho major candidates 
are men who declare explicit commitment to 
evangelical Christianity. Mora attention hns To- 
. ciised on the Democratic nominee, Jimmy Car- 
ter, but President Gerald Ford and his lle- 
pubiicim ciuiiL-ugci Hi maid lUHigun ure allied 
with tho same evangelical wing of ProtestanL- 
ism. 

This would have astonished Thomas Jeffer- 
son, whose religious outlook was shaped by the 
Enlightenment and who expected the whole na- 
tion lo move swiftly away from orthodox 
Christianity. It also scents paradoxical in the 
face of many trends marking the present as a 
secular age. 

But In the nation’s bicentennial year, tho 
loadbig candidates ter national leadership all 
stand closer to the evangelical faith of Jona- 
than Edwards than to the deism of Jefferson. 

American presidents and presidential candi* 


dalcs from George Washington to the contem- 
porary period have almost Invariably held 
church membership and expressed support of 
religious ideals. But seldom have they Identi- 
fied so openly with evangelical piety and vo- 
cabulary. 

Jin tiny Carter, a Southern Baptist, culls him- 
self a “born again” Christian, and cites a 1066 
' religious deepening he experienced under the 
guidance or his sister, Ruth Stapleton, an evan- 
gelist with a healing ministry. In his book 
“Why Not the Best?" Mr. Carter tells of en- 
gaging in evangelistic visitation in his Plains, 
Go., community as a deacon of the church 
there, and or going to the Northeast on evange- 
listic missions for Ihe Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

“I don't make a big issue out of it, bul nei- 
ther do I hesitate lo say publicly that the most 
important thing in my life is Jesus Christ," Mr. 
Carter said in an interview with his denomina- 
tion's nows service. Baptist Press. 


Gerald Ford, a lifelong Episcopalian, during 
his years In Congress developed a close rela- 
tionship with Michigan evangelist Billy Zcoli, 
head of n production agency called Gospel 
Films, and the relationship continued into the 
vice-presidency and presidency. In a letter lo 
Mr. Zeoli on llic 2&lh anniversary of Gospel 
Films, Mr. Ford wrote that he had "trusted 
Christ to be my savior’’ and wanted to “thank 
you for taking the time lo help me learn more 
about our savior." 

As congressman and vice-president, Mr. 
Ford also met regularly with one of the Capitol 
Hill prayer groups. Though his elevation to the 
White House changed his pattern of activity, 
he has maintained his evangelical connections. 

Ronald Reagan, who was reared in the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), now be- 
longs to Bel Air United Presbylerlan.Church In 
Los Angeles, whose minister, the Rev. Donn 
Moomaw, is known os an evangelical. During a 


talk show earlier this year, Mr. Reagan said 
that he, loo, knew the meaning of being "horn 
again." 

“In my own experience there came a time 
when there developed a new relationship with 
(ted ami it grew uul of need.” he said. “So. 
yes, I have had an experience that could be de- 
scribed as ’born again.' " 

fn past years, conservative evangelical reli- 
gion has commonly been associated with con- 
servative politics. But one docs not necessarily 
imply the other. Among the conservative evan- 
gelicals noted for their liberal politics are Sen. 
Mark Hatfield of Oregon, who stands In the lib- 
eral wing of Lhe Republican Party, and former 
Democratic Sen. Hnrold Hughes of Iowa, who 
has given up his political career to undertake, a 
- full-time religious ministry. 

Mr. Early is a free-lance writer on reK- 
fffous affairs. 


Readers write 


Poland’s mistaken tourist guides, factors in Lebanon 


• r found an interesting mistake in a Monitor 
nrticic on travel in Poland, which I would liko 
to correct. 

Wroclaw, or Breslau, was rounded in 1261 by 
Germans and stayed German until 1945, when 
Its civilians were expelled. 

Sltesla, tho province between Poland and. Bo- 


Miridlo Ages, bul then neither Poland nor Gcr- 
mnny was a national state. 

Breslau was not, as the wrltor statos, "re- 
duced to rubble during World War II by Gor- 
man bombers," but remained intact until the 
autumn of 1944, when it was attacked by Rus- 
sian bombers and artillery and taken under 
heavy fire and bombing by Russian and Amer- 
ican bombert. Germans did their part, of 
course, by postponing surrender until May 0. 
Almost one-third of t)ie town w;&e destroyed. 

Today Germans go there as tourists and 
sometimes it happens that a German who was 
bom in Breslau and spent half of his life there 
has to Ustoh to the guide's telling him that lie 
is visiting an pld Polish town with landmarks 
of PqilsH architecture. ■!•■-. . /' . . 

To be glad that the hatred which I?oIcs had 
for Germans after the occupation has dowdts- 
nppedred to sqcb an extent that it is. possible 
for a Gcrmaq Visit hjs old homecountry - 
that is all ono fcan do. , 

■ Wroclaw has 1 been a Polish town for 81 years 


and will nover bocomc Breslau again. Bul liis- 
torlcal facts cannot be altered to fit politics or 
a tourist guide’s concepts. 

Hamburg, Germany Karla Malapert 

Factors In Lebanon 

Horn are some thoughts about, the situation 

4 Vii ; Jibuti;. ■ $' Jfivu ." ' 

l! The Cfnlro- agreement of 1969 between the 
PL.0 and Lebanon allows the Palestinians to 
carry light weapons in the refugee camps and 
to perform military training in Uio ArKoub re- 
gion (near the .borders with Israel); It forbids 
military actions frohi Lebanon against Israel, 
as welt aa within 5 to 10 miles team tho peba- 
. pese borders Willi Israel. The PLO has : not 
been respecting the Cairo agreement. It par-. 

- tlclpated }n the occupation of the city of Sldon 
in February, 1978; jt never allowed Uio station- 
ing of a symbplic police presence Inside Uie 
camps, and proceeded with military actions, 

. directly from Lobanon, against Israel. Besides, 
a number of Lebanese citizens (Including sol- 
diers, journalists,, oven a member of the Par- 
liament) were abducted to the< refugee camps. 

. These actions were equivalent to a foreign oc- 
cupation of Lobanpn.' 

2. The political aspect: Lebanon's free sys- 
tem needs radical reforms In order lo diminish 
the corruption and allow more representation, 
for the views of the labor and peasant unions, 

3. The religious aspect: The Christian mi- 


nority is aware of the lack of individual free- 
dom of the oUier minorities in that part of the 
world; the Greeks and Armenians in Turkey, 
the Assyrians in Iraq, the Copts in Egypt, etc. 
It is afraid of losing its own freedom. 

4, The social aspect: The high, middle and 
lowor classes include respectively both Chris- 

.. (Japs ,a«l Muslims. Some Christian areas are 
a£ OMKiWvetoped’ as dome MusUhi affeas. The 
government must do more to help those areas, 
but the major responsibility lies on the local 
communities to develop their own. areas. 

5. The Arab and international aspect; It js 

true that mulUple Arab states; Israel, the So- 
viet Unio'd, and Uie U.S, are meddling in the 
Lebanese war; they are able loido $0 because, 
we Lebanese are allowing them to do so. We 
are to biamo, first of alL . j. : 

The war will end some day. The future may 
lie Ui carrying out the Syrian peace plan, In a 
Swfea-typc of Cantona] confedprailoh, or in 
some other solution. The Palestinians ought to 
respect Lhe Cairo agreements. 1 > 

(terte Madera, CaUL ; . Michel Saade 

New Zealand's newscasting. 

[Many jh New Zealand] have been dlsrtmyod 
by your article mentioning the dismissal of Du* 
vid Excel from Ids television job, ; . 

You have. nt)t got (he, right oL (he case. Mr. 
Excel used bis position id put 1 over his! Laboiir . 
support. Television jioreoualUies should be im- 


partial and not use Ihelr positions to promote 
their own private pollUcal affiliations, - 
Labour [supporting] television announcers 
abuse Lheir position by conBianUy interposing 
their own personal opinions lo influence listen- 
ers. 

Christchurch, New Zealand - C. Gill 

Yea, La Pelleyf 

I must, at long last, express my inner delight 
■with Mr. Le Pelley’S cartoons, More Uiail once 
1-have, been templed to .write my appreciation.. 

Now, the one appearing recently. Of the Mar- 
tian sluing at his Martian typewriter, writing 
the hews of the day ’for ids Martian readers 
just gave me;an inner gurgle 0/ delight that 1 
. don't know how to handle. How docs Mr. ' Le 
Peiiby do It? Ho has- a light-hearted, subtle, 
completely delightful touch, lie applauds this, 
magnificent, amazing conquest of space, crow- 
ing jlist a tiny bit, but very politely.: 1 
Jam enchanted. How can anyone bo en- 
chantod with a cartoon? I don’t know. As I 
raid, this is not tho first lime. Others have 
been as charming r on every subject imagi- 
nable! Just consider me a No. 1 fan; 

La Mosu, Calif. Mary Jane Conaway 

' Letters are rBcIco^e.'i Offjp.'o selection 
can be. published hwd none fRmfrfcfiiafli/ oc- 
■ knmptedged. i Alf: ate ' subject to «>«■ 
dbrisaltott. 



